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OFFICE  OF 


RODERICK  H.  SMITH, 
29  BROADWAY, 


New  York,  August  5,  1893, 


Honorable  Sir  : — 


Inclosed  find  copy  of  “The  Silver  Question  Settled”  in  which  is  found  a 
pathway  out  of  our  present  financial  troubles. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  sees  in  it  “ the  only  honorable  and  safe  way  out  of  a 
difficulty  which  becomes  more  grave  as  the  months  roll  by.” 

The  New  York  Sun  (Evening  Edition)  considers  “that  up  to  the  present  time 
no  idea  has  yet  been  brought  forward  which  seems  so  fully  to  supply  the  demand  of 
our  people  to-day,  which  is  for  a currency  system  that  will  provide  that  every  dollar 
shall  be  the  equal  of  every  other  dollar  at  home  and  abroad.” 

The  Buffalo  Express  says  that  “ the  friends  of  honest  money  should  unite  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  some  sensible  act  like  this.” 

Mr.  Geo.  S.  Coe,  President  of  the  American  Exchange  Bank,  New  York, 
considers  “ that  as  a practical  solution  of  this  subject  upon  a sound  commercial  basis 
no  better  idea  has  yet  been  presented.”  * 

Mr.  ^Dan.  P.  Eells,  President^of  the  Commercial  National  Bank,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  says : “ Assuming  that  we  must  take  independent  action,  it  seems  to  me  that 
some  such  law  as  you  suggest  might  be  the  best  solution  of  the  perplexing  question 
which  is  available.  I should  like  to  see  it  tried.” 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay,  of  New  York,  says  that  “next  to  free  coinage  it  is  the 
best  thing  I have  seen.” 

Mr.  Washington  E.  Connor,  of  New  York,  says:  “The  ablest  document  which 
has  yet  been  produced  in  favor  of  silver.” 

Mr.  H.  R.  Wolcott,  of  Colorado,  says:  “ I should  like  to  see  it  tried.” 

These  expressions  of  opinion  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  favor  with  which 
this  plan  is  received  by  business  men,  who,  hitherto,  have  held  opposite  views  on 
this  question. 

I trust  that  you  will  give  this  pamphlet  your  consideration,  in  the  hope  that  the 
proposed  bill  therein  contained  may  be  enacted  into  law,  so  that  the  National  credit 
may  be  maintained,  and  prosperity  promoted  among  the  people  of  the  country. 

Very  truly  yours, 

RODERICK  H.  SMITH. 


LlBl  Iv’ V OI‘' 

THC  Rt.»  wRri  Cl-Ufi 
8«UNO  CURRENCY  C*K**ITT‘«* 
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Preface. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work,  published  February  ii,  1893,  re- 
ceived such  favorable  and  encouraging  comment  from  prominent 
business  men  and  from  the  press,  that  a second  enlarged  and  re-  I 

vised  edition  has  been  thought  advisable.  The  objects  sought  ; 

are — 

First : The  establishment  of  a national  currency,  based  on  gold 
and  silver,  every  dollar  of  which  shall  be  invariably  and  intrinsi- 
cally equal,  in  representative  and  convertible  value,  to  every  other 
dollar  at  home  and  abroad. 

Second  : The  reorganization  of  our  present  currency,  of  which, 
without  counting  gold,  we  have  over  one  thousand  millions  (not 
one  dollar  of  which  currency,  considered  as  a whole,  is  intrinsically 
worth  par  in  the  markets  of  the  world)  so  that  it  will  conform  to 
the  above  requirement. 

Third  : The  free  coinage  of  gold  and  of  subsidiary  silver  (10,  25 
and  50  cent  pieces)  at  a new  ratio  and  of  a new  design. 

The  author  presents  drafts  of  proposed  bills,  which,  when  en- 
acted into  law,  he  claims  will  accomplish  these  objects. 

RODERICK  H.  SMITH. 

New  York,  July  26,  1893. 


The  Silver  Question  Settled. 


If  what  is  known  as  the  silver  question  is  ever  to  be  settled  m 
this  country  it  must  be  done  through  enactment  by  Congress  of 
a measure  that  will  settle  the  silver  question.  A man  might  write 
a book,  or  series  of  books,  each  one  as  large  as  Webster’s  Diction- 
ary on  the  silver  question,  and  without  a bill  embodying  his  views 
for  the  consideration  of  Congress  he  would  be  no  nearer  the  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  question  after  his  labors  than  he  was  before 
he  began.  A great  deal  of  this  kind  of  work  has  been  done.  U e 
have  been  fighting  the  air  and  tilting  at  windmills  long  enough. 
In  order  that  the  next  silver  bill  presented  to  Congress  may  re- 
ceive respectful  consideration  it  should  be  founded  upon  recog- 
nized laws  of  business.  The  American  people  during  the  last 
twenty  years  have  had  enough  of  silver  bills  that  do  everything 
except  achieve  the  end  sought.  The  solution  of  the  silver  ques- 
tion, then,  turns  upon  the  words  and  the  arrangement  of  the  words 
in  the  bill  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  silver  as  money. 

And,  first,  what  is  the  silver  question  ? 

Among  some  of  our  people,  and  especially  at  the  West,  the  si  - 
ver  question  is  : “ How  shall  we  increase  the  value  of  our  silver 
product  ? What  legislation  can  we  get  that  will  enhance  the  price 
of  silver  > We  want  to  get  the  very  best  figure  possible  for  the  white 
metal,  for  we  produce  it.”  Among  others  of  our  people,  and  es- 
pecially at  the  East,  the  silver  question  is  : “ How  shall  we  de- 

crease the  price  of  silver,  with  the  end  in  view  of  appreciating  the 
value  of  gold  ? For  we  hold  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  evidences 
of  indebtedness,  which  are  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in  gold, 
and  if  we  can  do  anything  to  raise  the  value  of  that  gold  we  are 
making  money.”  From  a safe  distance  the  Eastern  man  who  ho  ds 
the  views  above  stated  calls  the  Western  man  a “ silver  crank, 
while  his  Western  brother  replies  in  strong  English  that  his 
Eastern  friend  is  a “ gold  bug.”  The  result  is,  nothing  done. 

Back  of  the  extremists,  however,  and  outnumbering  them  ten 
thousand  times,  stand  the  American  people,  who,  as  a mass,  be- 
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lieve  in  the  everlasting  stability  of  the  Republic  and  in  the  eventu- 
ally satisfactory  solution  of  every  question.  The  people  do  not 
understand  the  financial  questions,  so  they  say,  other  than  that 
they  want  money,  and  plenty  of  it,  on  the  condition  that  every 
dollar  produced,  whether  of  gold,  or  of  silver,  or  of  paper,  shall  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  be  equal  in  value  to  every 
other  dollar.  And  this,  when  rightly  considered,  is  the  silver  ques- 
tion. No  man,  whether  he  is  a gold  man,  a silver  man,  or  a green- 
back man,  can  win  counter  to  the  common  sense  of  the  American  <' 
people.  What  the  people  want,  I think,  is  the  free  and  coincident 
use  of  both  metals,  at  a constant  and  intrinsic  parity.  At  least  this 
idea  is  set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  in  many  platforms  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  parties,  and  in  the  letters  and  speeches  of 
the  recent  Presidential  candidates. 

To  quote  from  the  Republican  platform  adopted  at  Minneapo- 
lis, June,  1892  : “The  American  people,  from  tradition  and  inter- 
est, favor  bimetallism,  and  the  Republican  Party  demands  the  use 
of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard  money,  with  restrictions  and 
under  such  provisions,  to  be  determined  by  legislation,  as  will  se- 
cure the  maintenance  of  the  parity  of  values  of  the  two  metals,  so 
that  the  purchasing  and  debt-paying  power  of  the  dollar,  whether 
of  silver,  gold,  or  paper,  shall  be  at  all  times  equal.  The  interests 
of  the  producers  of  the  country,  its  farmers  and  its  workingmen, 
demand  that  every  dollar,  paper,  or  coin,  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, shall  be  as  good  as  any  other.  We  commend  the  wise  and 
patriotic  steps  already  taken  by  our  Government  to  secure  an  in- 
ternational conference,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  insure  a 
parity  of  value  between  gold  and  silver  for  use  as  money  through- 
out the  world.” 

The  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago,  June,  1892  ; “We  hold 
to  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  the  standard  money  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  without  dis- 
criminating against  either  metal  or  charge  for  mintage,  but  the 
dollar  unit  of  coinage  of  both  metals  must  be  of  equal  intrinsic 
and  exchangeable  value,  or  be  adjusted  through  international 
agreement,  or  by  such  safeguards  of  legislation  as  shall  insure  the 
maintenance  of  the  parity  of  the  two  metals,  and  the  equal  power 
of  every  dollar  at  all  times  in  the  markets,  and  in  payment  of 
debt  ; and  we  demand  that  all  paper  currency  shall  be  kept  at  par 
with  and  redeemable  in  such  coin.  We  insist  upon  this  policy  as 
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especially  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  farmers  and  laboring 
classes,  the  first  and  most  defenceless  victims  of  unstable  money 
and  a fluctuating  currency.’ 

New  York  State  Democratic  Convention,  Saratoga,  Septem- 
ber, 1891;  “We  are  against  the  coinage  of  any  dollar  which  is 
not  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  every  other  dollar  of  the  United 
States.” 

The  idea  that  every  dollar  bearing  the  national  imprint  shall 
be  invariably  and  intrinsically  equal  in  value  to  every  other  dollar 
is  the  doctrine  which  commands  universal  assent.  The  proposi- 
tion is  plain  and  the  proposition  is  just.  How  to  achieve  this  end 
is  the  present  financial  question. 

The  following  proposed  bill  to  establish  a gold  currency  and  a 
silver  currency  on  a basis  of  interchangeable  value  is  presented  as  a 
solution  of  the  question.  Under  this  bill  it  is  claimed  that  we  can 
utilize  our  total  gold  product,  and  that  we  can  also  utilize  our  total 
silver  product,  as  money,  on  terms  of  constant  equality.  This 
bill,  however,  contemplates  no  compulsory  purchase.  Silver,  like 
gold,  is  let  alone,  and  its  use  as  money  is  as  free  as  is  the  use  of 
gold.  When  a citizen  desires  to  turn  his  gold  into  money,  this 
proposed  bill  being  adopted,  he  may  take  his  gold  to  the  Treasury 
Department  and  turn  it  into  money,  and  when  a citizen  desires  to 
turn  his  silver  into  money,  he  may  take  his  silver  to  the  Treasury 
Department  and  turn  it  into  money.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  gold  that  may  be  deposited,  and  there  is  no  limit  to'  the 
amount  of  silver  that  may  be  deposited. 

The  theory  upon  which  the  bill  has  been  constructed  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  That  the  Government  should  issue  money  only  upon  the  best 
monev  collateral. 

2.  That  gold  and  silver  are  the  best  money  collaterals. 

3.  That  there  can  be  but  one  standard  of  value. 

4.  That  gold  is  now  that  standard  of  value. 

5.  That  the  amount  of  known  gold  in  the  world  is  insufficient 
for  the  necessities  of  commerce. 

6.  That  gold,  which  is  now  the  first  money  collateral,  should  be 
supplemented  with  silver,  which  is  now  the  second  money  col- 
lateral. 

7.  That  silver  should  be  used  in  constant,  equal,  and  inter- 
changeable terms  of  the  standard,  and  not  in  temporary  and  un- 
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equal  terms  of  the  standard,  as  prevails  when  a fixed  legal  ratio  is 
established. 

In  case  the  American  people  desired  to  make  the  present  silver 
dollar  the  standard  of  value  in  the  place  of  the  gold  dollar,  then,  if 
we  wished  to  keep  gold  in  circulation,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
pass  an  act  to  establish  a gold  currency  on  a silver  basis,  which 
bill  would  be  a counterpart  of  the  following  proposed  bill,  except 
that  where  the  word  “ silver  ” appears  we  would  write  “ gold  ” 
and  where  the  word  “ gold  ” appears  we  would  write  “ sil- 
ver.” This  arises  from  the  fact  that  fixed  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver  are  never  long  of  the  same  commercial  value,  and  that  no 
fiat  of  man  can  make  them  so.  During  the  one  hundred  years 
from  1792,  the  year  the  mint  was  opened,  until  1893,  the  market 
value  of  the  silver  and  gold  dollar  have  been  equal  only  once,  and 
that  for  a few  days  in  1873.  Previous  to  that  time  the  silver  dollar 
was  worth  100  to  106  cents,  with  all  the  intermediate  variations, 
and  since  that  time  it  has  been  worth  from  100  to  50  cents,  with  all 
the  intermediate  variations.  Or,  considering  the  silver  dollar  as 
the  standard  of  value,  the  gold  dollar  prior  to  1873  was  worth  100 
to  96  cents,  with  all  the  intermediate  variations,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  worth  100  to  200  cents,  with  all  the  intermediate 
variations. 

In  the  plan  here  proposed  the  market  and  the  legal  ratio  con- 
stantly coincide.  The  representative  dollars,  whether  of  gold  or 
silver,  are  always  commercially  equal. 


Synopsis  of  Proposed  Bill. 

Section  i.  Provides  that  the  present  standard  of  value  shall 
be  continued. 

Secs.  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Provide  for  the  establishment  of  a gold 
currency  based  upon,  and  redeemable  in,  gold  bullion  in  terms  of 
the  standard. 

Secs.  6,  7,  8,  and  9.  Provide  for  the  establishment  of  a silver 
currency  based  upon,  and  redeemable  in,  silver  bullion  in  terms  of 
the  standard. 

Sec.  10.  Provides  against  danger  from  a “ corner  ” or  inflated 
price  in  the  silver  market. 

Sec.  II.  Provides  a method  for  keeping  the  market  value  of 
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the  silver  redemption  fund  intact  in  case  of  a decline  in  the  price 
of  silver.  This  section  secures  the  Government  against  loss,  re- 
gardless of  the  price  of  silver. 

Secs.  12  and  13.  Legal  tender  provision,  and  provision  which 
enables  the  people  to  keep  the  notes  issued  always  clean  and 
fresh  and  of  such  denominations  as  they  desire  to  use. 

Sec.  14.  Provides  for  the  establishment  in  foreign  countries 
of  redemption  agencies.  The  profitable  influence  of  this  provision 
upon  the  future  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  can  hardly  be 

overestimated. 

Sec.  15.  Gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  power  to  place 
an  import  tax  on  silver.  The  object  of  this  tax  is  not  to  “ pro- 
tect ” the  silver  producer,  but  to  protect  the  American  people 
from  losing  their  gold.  Under  present  arrangements,  exchange 
balances  in  favor  of  this  country  can  be  paid  in  silver,  while  ex- 
change balances  against  us  are  payable  in  gold.  Balances  are  now 
paid  in  gold,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  freight  charges  on  gold 
are  cheaper  than  those  of  the  same  value  of  silver  ; therefore,  it 
is  cheaper  to  send  gold.  The  contingency  may  arise,  however, 
when  the  ability  to  put  a small  tax  on  silver  imports  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  be  given  the  power  to  protect  the  gold  holdings. 

Secs.  18  to  24.  Are  necessary  provisions. 

The  proposed  bill  is  as  follows  : 

A Proposed  Bill  to  Establish  a Gold  Currency  and  a Silver 
Currency  on  a Basis  of  Interchangeable  Value. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled : 

Section  i.  That  23.22  grains  of  pure  gold,  as  established  by 
law  on  February  12,  1873,  is,  and  shall  continue  to  be,  the  unit  of 
value  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  shall  be  termed  a 

dollar. 

Sec.  2.  That  fine  gold  bullion,  when  presented  in  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  dollars  or  more,  may  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  or  at  any  coinage  mint  or  assay  office  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  designate,  and  the  depositor  shall 
receive  therefor  registered  treasury  notes  of  such  denominations 
as  he  may  desire,  hereinafter  called  gold  treasury  notes  and  here- 
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inafter  provided  for,  equal  in  amount  to  the  number  of  dollars  de- 
posited. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  cause  to  be 
prepared  gold  treasury  notes  of  the  following  form,  respectively, 
with  such  other  formal  additions  thereto  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  required  for 
the  purpose  of  Section  2,  in  $20,  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000, 
$10,000,  $20,000  and  $50,000  denominations,  to  wit  : 

This  certifies  that  there  has  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  an  amount  of  gold  equal  to  twenty  dollars.  This  Jiote  is 
redeemable  in  an  amount  of  gold  equal  to  twenty  dollars,  on  demand.^ 

Sec.  4.  That  the  gold  treasury  notes  issued  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  be  redeemed  upon  demand  at  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  or  at  any  coinage  mint  or  assay  office  of 
the  United  States  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  desig- 
nate, in  an  amount  of  fine  gold  bullion  equal  in  value  to  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  demanded.  All  notes  so  redeemed  shall  be  can- 
celled, registered,  and  destroyed. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  gold  bullion  received  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  the  total  amount  of  which  for  the  time  being  is  herein- 
after called  the  gold  redemption  fund,  shall  be  deposited  and  kept 
at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  desig- 
nate, and  shall  be  used  for  no  purpose  other  than  the  redemption  of 
the  gold  treasury  notes  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  That  silver  bullion,  when  presented  in  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  fine  ounces,  or  more,  may  be  deposited  at  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  or  at  any  coinage  mint  or  assay  office  in 
the  United  States  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  desig- 
nate, and  the  depositor  shall  receive  therefor  registered  treasury 
notes  of  such  denominations  as  he  may  desire,  hereinafter  called 
silver  treasury  notes,  and  hereinafter  provided  for,  equal  at  the 
date  of  deposit  to  the  net  value  of  such  silver  at  its  market  price, 
such  price  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed,  based  upon  the  prices  current  in 
the  silver  markets  of  the  world. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  cause  to  be 
prepared  silver  treasury  notes  of  the  following  form,  respectively, 
and  with  such  other  formal  additions  thereto  as  the  Secretary  of 

* In  the  first  edition  this  read : "an  amount  of  gold  equal  in  value  to  twenty  dol- 
lars.*’ Mr.  George  S.  Coe,  of  New  York,  suggests  dropping  the  words  " in  value.” 
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the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  required 
for  the  purpose  of  Section  6,  in  $5,*  $10,  $20,  $50,  $100,  $500, 
$1,000,  $5,000,  $10,000,  $20,000,  and  $50,000  denominations,  to 
wit : 

This  certifies  that  there  has  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  an  amount  of  silver  equal  to  five  dollars.  This  note  is 
redeemable  in  an  amount  of  silver  equal  to  five  dollars.,  on  demand. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  silver  treasury  notes  issued  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  be  redeemed  upon  demand  at  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  or  at  any  coinage  mint  or  assay  office  in  the 
United  States  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  designate, 
in  an  amount  of  silver  bullion  equal  in  value,  at  the  then  prevailing 
market  price,  to  the  number  of  dollars  demanded,  such  amount 
of  silver  bullion  to  be  determined  as  provided  in  Section  6.  All 
notes  so  redeemed  shall  be  cancelled,  registered,  and  destroyed. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  silver  bullion  received  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  the  total  amount  of  which  for  the  time  being  is  herein- 
after called  the  silver  redemption  fund,  shall  be  deposited  and 
kept  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
designate,  and  shall  be  used  for  no  purpose  other  than  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  silver  treasury  notes  arising  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  10.  That  when  the  market  price  of  silver,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  exceed  $1.35  per  fine 
ounce,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  refuse  to  receive  de- 
posits of  silver  bullion  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  II.  That  whenever  the  total  value  of  the  silver  redemp- 
tion fund,  at  the  prevailing  market  price,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the  provisions  of  Section  6,  shall 
be  less  than  the  total  amount  of  the  silver  treasury  notes  arising 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  then  outstanding,  to  the  extent  of 
two  to  ten,  ten  to  twenty,  twenty  to  thirty,  thirty  to  forty,  or  forty 
to  fifty  millions  of  dollars  or  more,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  impose  and  collect  a charge,  in  each 
event,  at  the  rate  of  ;J,  i,  2,  and  5 per  cent.,  respectively,  upon 
the  face  value  of  the  silver  treasury  notes  thereafter  issued  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act ; and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall. 


* In  the  first  edition,  one  and  two  dollar  denominations  were  provided  for.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  and  Mr.  Washington  E.  Connor,  of  New  York> 
these  have  been  dropped.  This  feature  will  be  considered  later  on. 
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from  time  to  time,  invest  the  money  so  arising  in  the  purchase  of 
silver  bullion  at  the  then  prevailing  market  price,  which  said  silver 
bullion  shall  be  deposited  with  the  silver  redemption  fund  and 
when  so  deposited  shall  be  a part,  and  applicable  to  the  purpose, 
thereof.  Whenever  the  total  value  of  the  silver  redemption  fund, 
as  determined  in  this  section,  shall  equal  or  exceed  the  total 
amount  of  the  outstanding  silver  treasury  notes  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  no  charge  shall  be  made. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  gold  and  silver  treasury  notes  issued  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  a legal  tender  in  payment  of  all 
debts  and  shall  be  receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  and  all  public 
dues,  and  when  received  into  the  treasury  from  these  sources  may 
be  paid  out  in  accordance  with  law,  and  such  notes,  when  held  by 
any  national  banking  association,  shall  be  counted  as  part  of  its 
lawful  reserve.* 

Sec.  13.  That  the  gold  and  silver  treasury  notes  issued  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  may  be  exchanged  on  demand,  by  the 
holder  thereof,  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  at  such 
other  place  or  places  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  desig- 
nate, for  an  equal  amount  of  new  notes  of  the  same  character  and 
of  such  denominations  as  he  may  desire.  The  notes  so  presented 
for  the  purpose  of  exchange  shall  be  cancelled,  registered,  and 
destroyed. 

Sec.  14.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  upon  the 
application  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may,  by  proclama- 
tion, designate  and  appoint  redemption  agencies  in  any  foreign 
empire,  state,  or  country  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming,  by  conver- 
sion or  otherwise  as  herein  provided,  the  notes  arising  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Prior,  however,  to  the  issuance  of  any  such  proclamation  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  be  in  receipt  of  a proper  bond  of  indemnity,  the  provisions  of 
which  said  bond  shall  be  such  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  prescribe,  from  the  firm,  banking  house,  corporation  or  other 

The  legal  tender  provision  in  this  section  is  not  a necessary  feature,  as  the  dollars 
provided  are  always  commercially  worth  par,  in  representative  and  convertible  value, 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and,  by  means  of  the  foreign  redemption  agencies,  are  con- 
vertible into  the  circulating  medium  of  other  commercial  communities,  without  loss. 
The  legal  tender  feature  is,  however,  a convenient  one.  as,  without  it,  the  creditor 
might  demand  the  delivery  of  the  coined  gold  or  silver  bars  in  payment,  and  this 
might  not  always  be  convenient  to  the  debtor  who  is  distant  from  the  Treasury. 
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business  institution  with  which  such  redemption  agency  is  to  be 
established,  and  who  shall  be  citizens  of,  or,  in  case  of  corpora- 
tions or  companies,  organized  under  and  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
that  country  where  such  an  agency  is  to  be  established. 

The  notes  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  re- 
deemed at  such  redemption  agency,  so  established,  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  regulations  as  here  prevail,  or  in  such 
a manner  and  under  such  regulations,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  prescribe,  as  will  enable  them  to  be  converted  into 
the  money  of  that  country  without  loss,  and  when  so  redeemed  or 
converted  shall  be  cancelled,  registered,  and  destroyed.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  by  requisition  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  who  is  directed  to  co-operate,  shall  utilize  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  in  establishing  its  various  redemption  agencies 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  supplying  them  from  time  to  time 
with  such  coined  gold  and  silver  bullion  bars  or  coins  as  may  be 
necessary  to  redeem  the  notes  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  Provided  that,  in  the  event  of  war  with  any  country  where 
such  agency  is  established,  the  obligation  of  the  United  States  to 
redeem  the  notes  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  at  that 
redemption  agency  ceases. 

The  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  is  directed  to  de- 
vise and  establish  a special  system  of  registry  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  owners  thereof  to  send  to  or  bring  from  such  coun- 
tries where  such  redemption  agencies  have  been  established,  the 
notes  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  without  charge  other 
than  a registry  and  a mailing  fee,  which  registry  charge  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  may  be  changed  by 
him  from  time  to  time,  but  which  charge  shall  always  be  at  a less 
rate  per  cent,  on  the  par  value  thereof  than  is  the  aggregate  rate 
per  cent,  of  cost  of  shipping  gold  bullion  of  the  same  value  to  that 
country  where  such  redemption  agency  is  established. 

In  the  event  of  the  loss  of  the  notes  while  in  transit,  which 
have  been  duly  registered,  as  herein  contemplated,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  directed,  upon  sufficient  proof  of  loss,  which 
shall  be  made  by  the  Postmaster-General,  and  upon  application  of 
the  owner  thereof,  to  issue  to  the  owner  thereof  new  notes  of  the 
same  character  and  amount,  taking  a satisfactory  bond  of  indem- 
nity from  the  owner  thereof.  A description  of  all  notes  which 
have  been  registered  as  herein  contemplated  and  which  have  been 
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lost  while  in  transit  shall  be  published  at  least  once  a year  in  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  All  silver  or  gold  Treas- 
ury notes  which  have  been  registered  as  herein  contemplated  and 
which  have  been  lost  while  in  transit  and  for  which  new  notes 
shall  have  been  issued,  shall  be  considered  as  cancelled. 

Sec.  15.  That  coincident,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  with  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  his  discretion  as 
to  duration  and  amount,  may  impose  and  collect  a tax,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  on  all  silver  or  silver  treasury  notes 
imported  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  16.  That  so  much  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  entitled 
“ An  act  directing  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  and  the  issue  of 
treasury  notes  thereon,”  etc.,  as  requires  the  monthly  purchase  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver,  or 
any  part  thereof,  at  the  market  price,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  17.  That  the  treasury  notes  arising  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  entitled  “An  act  directing  the  purchase 
of  silver  bullion  and  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  thereon,”  etc., 
may  be  exchanged  upon  demand,  when  presented  in  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  dollars  or  more,  for  an  equal  amount  of  the  silver 
treasury  notes  arising  under  the  provisions  of  the  present  act.  An 
amount  of  fine  silver  bullion  equal  in  value  at  the  then  prevailing 
market  price,  as  determined  in  Section  6,  to  the  face  value  of  the 
notes  so  exchanged,  shall  be  transferred  from  the  silver  bullion 
fund  of  1890  (which  silver  bullion  fund  includes  all  the  silver  pur- 
chased under  the  Act  of  July  14,  1890,  and  the  dollars  coined 
therefrom,  which  dollars  shall  be  parted,  fined,  cast  into  bars  to  be 
coined  and  stamped,  and  returned  thereto)  to  the  silver  redemp- 
tion fund  as  contemplated  in  this  act,  and  shall  thereupon  become 
a part,  and  shall  be  applicable  to  the  purpose,  thereof.  All  notes 
so  exchanged  shall  be  destroyed.  Any  deficiency  or  surplus  of 
said  silver  bullion  fund  arising  under  the  law  of  July  14,  1890,  in 
making  the  exchange  as  above  contemplated,  shall  be  carried  to 
the  general  account  of  the  Treasury. 

After  July  i,  1895,  the  notes  arising  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  shall  not  be  a legal  tender. 

Sec.  18.  That  the  act  of  June  8,  1872,  entitled  : “ An  act  for 
the  better  security  of  bank  reserves  and  to  facilitate  bank  clearing- 
house exchanges,”  is  hereby  repealed,  which  said  repeal  shall  take 
effect  on  July  i,  1895. 
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Sec.  19.  That  any  gain  or  seigniorage,  not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied, arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  accounted 
for  and  paid  into  the  silver  or  gold  redemption  fund,  as  it  respec- 
tively may  arise. 

Sec.  20.  That  the  silver  and  gold  bullion  deposited  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  ex- 
isting law  and  the  regulations  of  the  mint  service  governing  the 
methods  of  receipt,  determining  the  amount  of  pure  silver  or  pure 
gold  contained,  and  the  amount  of  charges  or  deductions,  if  any, 
to  be  made. 

Sec.  21.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  purchase  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  required,  of  zinc, 
nickel,  copper,  or  other  base  alloy  or  bullion,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  subsidiary  and  other  coinage,  nor  to  affect  the  legal  tender 
quality,  except  as  specifically  set  forth  in  Section  17,  of  any  obli- 
gation heretofore  issued  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  22.  That  a sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  in  all  its  parts,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money 
in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  23.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  24.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  thirty  days  from  and 
after  its  passage. 

Gold  and  Silver  Coinage. 

The  following  proposed  bill,  which  is  intended  to  supplement 
and  complete  the  proposed  bill  heretofore  set  forth,  in  which  a 
gold  and  silver  currency  is  alone  considered,  will,  I think,  if  en- 
acted into  law,  enable  the  American  people  to  have  all  the  coins 
they  may  want  for  the  purposes  of  trade  : 

A Proposed  Bill  to  Fix  the  Denominations  of  Gold  and 
Silver  Coins  to  be  Issued  by  the  United  States,  and  to  Es- 
tablish THE  Free  Coinage  thereof.* 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. 

Section  i.  That  23.22  grains  of  pure  gold,  which  is  termed  a 
dollar,  shall  be  the  unit  of  value  for  gold  coins  issued  by  the 

*Mr.  Clinton  M.  Ball,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  who  has  suggested  the  title  of  this  bill,  holds 
the  view  that  coinage  should  be  absolutely  free  but  not  compulsory.  Mr.  J.  Keppler, 
Jr.,  of  New  York,  suggested  the  idea  covered  in  Sec.  6. 
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United  States,  and  464.4  grains  of  pure  silver  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsidiary  coinage,  be  considered  the  equivalent  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  That  upon  presentation  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  or  such  other  place  or  places  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe,  of  any  of  the  gold  treasury  notes  arising 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled,  “ An  Act  to  Establish  a 
Gold  Currency  and  a Silver  Currency  on  a basis  of  Interchange-  >. 

able  Value,”  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed,  upon  the 

request  and  at  the  option  of  the  holder  thereof,  to  redeem  the  >-" 

same  in  the  denominations  of  gold  coin,  hereinafter  provided  for, 

equal  in  amount  to  the  number  of  dollars  demanded.  All  notes  so 
redeemed  shall  be  cancelled,  registered,  and  destroyed. 

Sec.  3.  That  upon  presentation  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  or  such  other  place  or  places  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  prescribe,  of  any  of  the  silver  treasury  notes  arising  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  “ An  Act  to  Establish  a Gold  Cur- 
rency and  a Silver  Currency  on  a Basis  of  Interchangeable  Value  ” 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed,  upon  the  request,  and  at 
the  option  of  the  holder  thereof,  to  redeem  the  same  in  denomina- 
tions of  silver  coin,  hereinafter  provided  for,  equal  in  amount  to 
the  number  of  dollars  demanded.  All  notes  so  redeemed  shall  be  ^ 

cancelled,  registered,  and  destroyed. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  respectively  take  and  coin  from  the  gold  and  silver  re- 
demption fund  arising  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled 
“An  Act  to  Establish  a Gold  Currency  and  a Silver  Currency  on  a 
Basis  of  Interchangeable  Value,”  an  amount  of  gold  and  silver  bull- 
ion sufficient  to  make  ten  million  dollars  gold  coin  and  the  same 
amount  of  silver  coin  of  the  character  and  denominations  herein- 
after provided  for,  which  said  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  coin  he 
shall,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  and  in  the  same  manner,  maintain  for 
the  purposes  provided. 

Sec.  5.  All  gold  and  silver  coins  arising  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  bear  on  the  obverse  a design  of  the  head  of 
George  Washington,  and  the  date  of  mintage,  and  on  the  reverse 
a design  of  the  arms  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  de- 
nomination of  the  coin. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized,  when 
selected  as  hereinafter  provided,  to  pay  to  the  designer  thereof, 
out  of  the  Treasury,  a sum  not  to  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars  for 
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the  best  artistic  development  or  expression  of  the  design  provided 
for  in  Section  5.  The  selection  of  the  best  artistic  development 
of  the  design  provided  for  shall  be  undertaken  by  a committee  of 
three  citizens,  who  shall  have  full  power  in  the  matter  of  the  se- 
lection thereof,  and  said  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  The  denominations  of  the  gold  coins  shall  be  a ten 
and  a twenty  dollar  piece  and  the  denominations  of  the  silver 
coins  shall  be  a tenth  of  a dollar  or  dime,  a quarter  dollar  or 
twenty-five  cent  piece,  and  a half  dollar  or  fifty  cent  piece. 

Sec.  8.  The  weight  of  the  gold  coins  shall  be,  for  the  ten-dol- 
lar  piece  258  grains  and  for  the  twenty-dollar  piece  516  grains  of 
gold,  each  ninety  fine. 

Sec.  9.  The  weight  of  the  silver  coins  shall  be,  for  the  dime 
51.6  grains,  for  the  quarter  129  grains,  and  for  the  half  dollar  258 
grains,  of  silver,  each  ninety  fine. 

Sec.  10.  The  silver  coins  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  a legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  or  private,  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  dollars  and  the  gold  coins  to  any  amount. 

Sec.  II.  All  gold  coins,  when  not  below  the  limit  of  tolerance, 
and  all  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  at  present  in  circulation, 
when  presented  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  shall,  upon 
the  request  of  the  holder,  be  respectively  exchanged  for  the  coins 
arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  equal  to  the  amount  de- 
manded. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed  to  recoin  all 
coins  so  presented  for  exchange  as  here  set  forth  and  is  author- 
ized to  take  from  the  aforesaid  gold  or  silver  redemption  fund  suf- 
ficient gold  or  silver  to  enable  this  to  be  done. 

Sec.  12.  That  when  the  price  of  silver,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  rules  and  regulations  provided, 
shall  exceed  one  dollar  for  464.40  grains  * of  pure  silver,  this  act 
shall  become  inoperative,  but  again  become  operative  when  the 
price  of  silver,  as  above  determined,  falls  below  one  dollar  for 
464.40  grains  of  pure  silver. 

Sec.  13.  That  a sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  14.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 

* Equivalent  to  $1.03.35  per  ounce. 
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Sec.  15.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  six  months  from  and 
after  its  passage. 

The  points  covered  in  this  proposed  coinage  bill  are  four  : 

First  : The  coinage  of  gold  and  of  subsidiary  silver  is  made 

free.  Considering  the  fact  that  no  one  knows  what  amount  of 
gold  and  silver  coins  the  people  of  this  country  desire  to  use  in 
their  business  transactions  this  bill  has  been  arranged  so  that  that 
question  is  left  to  settle  itself.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
the  people  can  obtain  as  large  an  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coins 
as  they  desire. 

Second  : The  weight  of  the  silver  coins  proposed  has  been 

increased  beyond  that  of  those  at  present  in  circulation.  For 
these  coins  the  ratio  of  twenty  to  one  has  been  adopted.  The 
commercial  value  of  the  present  fifty-cent  piece,  which,  by  the  law 
of  February  21,  1853,  weighs  192  grains  of  standard  silver,  with 
silver  at  80  cents  per  ounce,  is  about  28^  cents.  The  weight  can, 
therefore,  be  considerably  increased  without  fear  of  overvaluing 
the  coins,  the  result  attained  being  larger  coins,  while  the  tempta- 
tions of  counterfeiting  the  same  are  diminished,  because  of  the  in- 
creased intrinsic  value. 

Third  : The  design  of  the  coins  is  changed.  It  is  believed 

that  this  country  is  large  enough  and  rich  enough  and  civilized 
enough  to  afford  and  to  have  coins  which,  in  apppearance,  shall 
make  some  pretensions  to  artistic  merit.  The  expression  of  the 
design  upon  the  coins  at  present  in  circulation,  from  an  artistic 
stand-point,  is  simply  atrocious.  Comparison  of  these  coins  with 
the  silver  coins  of  ancient  Greece  justifies  this  criticism.  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  in  his  “ Report  on  the  Establishment  of  a Mint  ” 
observes  that  “ The  devices  of  the  coins  are  far  from  being  mat- 
ters of  indifference,  as  they  may  be  made  the  vehicles  of  useful 
impressions.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  be  emblematical,  without 
losing  sight  of  simplicity.” 

The  head  of  George  Washington,  now  emblematical  of  the 
hope  of  America,  is  suggested  for  the  obverse  and  the  arms  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  the  reverse  of  all  coins. 

Fourth  : The  seigniorage  profit  arising  from  the  coinage  of  all 

silver  coins  (as  long  as  the  price  of  silver  is  below  103.35  cents  per 
ounce,  above  which  figure  there  is  a loss,  when  the  law  becomes 
inoperative)  goes  to  the  credit  of  the  silver  redemption  fund. 
(Compare  Sec.  19  of  the  former  bill.)  This  is  an  exceedingly  im- 
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portant  provision,  as,  by  means  of  it,  the  reorganization  of  the 
present  silver  coins  now  in  circulation  can,  in  time,  be  effected 
without  loss.  This  feature  will  be  again  considered  later  on. 

Objections  and  Answers. 

An  objection  that  may  be  urged  by  some  against  the  provisions 
^ of  these  bills  is  that  they  do  not  provide  for  the  coinage  of  silver 

dollars  but  for  a representative  money  based  upon  and  redeemable 
in  coined  silver  bars  in  terms  of  the  standard.  It  is  suggested,  in 
answer  to  this,  that  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  want  silver  coins  except  for  subsidiary  use.  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  silver  dollars  into  circulation  until 
Conrad  Wiegand,  of  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  suggested  the  idea  of 
the  silver  certificate  to  Newton  Booth,  who  added  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  a financial  measure.  After  that  it  w'as  easy  to  get  silver 
dollars  into  circulation  through  the  medium  of  a certificate  ; for 
the  silver  certificate  went  forth  and  did  its  work,  while  the  dollars 
which  it  represented  lay  on  deposit  for  its  redemption  in  the  Treas- 
ury. On  July  I,  1893,  only  57,000,000  silver  dollars  were  in  circu- 
. lation,  while  326,000,000  were  represented  by  silver  certificates  in 

circulation.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  same  thing  to  be 
true  in  a measure  of  gold  coins,  which  are  largely  deposited  in  the 
Treasury,  and  on  July  i,  1893,  were  represented  by  92,970,019  gold 
certificates  in  circulation.  Very  few  want  gold  coin  when  they 
can  get  a gold  certificate  of  the  same  value.  This  representa- 
tive money  has  many  advantages  over  coined  money.  It  is  light, 
easily  carried  in  large  or  small  amounts,  there  is  no  loss  from  abra- 
sion, and  in  every  way  it  is  admirable  for  purposes  of  exchange 
and  can  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  without  loss  of  the  precious 
metals.  It  has  been  well  said  that  many  of  the  ancient  republics 
went  to  pieces  because  of  the  fact  that  they  never  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  a representative  assembly,  and  it  may  now  be  said  with 
, equal  truth  that  modern  business  cannot  be  carried  on  without  a 

representative  money. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  foregoing  plan  proposes  a piling  up 
of  large  bullion  values  in  the  Government  vaults  for  which  there  is 
no  use.  It  is  suggested,  in  reply,  that  this  bullion  has  a use.  The 
Government,  acting  as  custodian  and  trustee,  protects  this  treasure 
with  its  sovereign  power,  backed  up  by  its  armies  and  its  fleets. 
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for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  notes  which  are  issued  against  it. 

All  the  gold  and  all  the  silver  now  produced  lie  inert  somewhere, 
either  in  your  pocket  or  your  safe  or  your  safe  deposit  vault.  Is 
it  not  safer  for  you  to  have  your  gold  or  silver  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  than  under  the  pro- 
tection of  some  safe  deposit  company  ? 

Suppose  this  bill  were  a law,  and  these  notes  were  circulating  all  ^ 

over  the  world  and  every  one  knew,  as  appears  on  the  face  of  each  ^ 

note,  that  behind  each  note  was  a standard  dollar’s  worth  of  gold, 
or  silver,  we  would  also  know,  would  we  not — the  workman  in  the 
street,  the  banker  in  his  office,  the  farmer  on  the  plain,  the  miner 
in  the  mountains,  the  cowboy  on  the  ranch,  the  planter  in  his  cot- 
ton fields,  in  short,  each  one  of  us — that  the  value  of  the  note  we 
held  in  our  hand  depended  upon  the  safe  keeping  of  that  treasure 
at  Washington  and  other  depositories  ? Would  we  not  take  greater 
care  to  send  to  Washington,  as  Senators  and  Congressmen,  men 
whom  we  could  trust  to  oversee  that  treasure  for  us  ? And  sup- 
pose England  or  any  other  power  should  send  her  armies  over  here 
and  try  to  get  that  treasure  away  from  us,  as  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  seems  to  think  within  the  range  of  possibilities? 

(See  Treasurer’s  Report,  1891,  p.  20.)  They  could  have  it,  could  . 

they  not,  after  they  got  it  ? Is  it  not  clear  that  this  system  of 
issuing  money  will  tend  to  solidify  the  interests  of  the  American 
people  ? Will  not  this  method  of  issuing  money  put  up  another 
bulwark  against  the  ideas  of  the  Anarchist  and  Socialist?  For  who 
will  listen  to  a proposition  to  divide  this  treasure  on  a per  capita 
basis  when  each  note  holder  is  interested  in  it  in  proportion  to  his 
deserts  ? 

The  objection  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  David  M.  Stone,  editor 
of  the  yournal  of  Commerce,  that,  in  the  event  of  this  bill  becom- 
ing a law,  then,  if  silver  should  decline  in  price,  the  Government 
would  lose,  as  it  would  not  have  enough  silver  in  the  redemption 
fund  to  redeem  all  the  outstanding  silver  treasury  notes  in  silver 
at  the  low  price. 

Having  first  secured  the  note  holder,  as  is  manifestly  just,  the 
next  endeavor  is  to  secure  the  Government.  The  Government  is 
secured  from  loss  upon  its  silver  held  as  collateral  in  case  of  a 
decline  in  the  price  of  silver,  in  four  ways  : 

First  : The  Government  is  partly  secured  from  loss  on  its 

holdings  of  silver,  in  the  event  of  a decline  in  price,  through  the 
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operations  of  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand.  There  is 
some  limit  beyond  which  the  price  of  silver  cannot  fall,  for  it  can- 
not be  produced  without  cost.  Since  the  dawn  of  history  silver 
has  always  had  some  value.  Suppose  that  with  silver  at  90  cents 
per  ounce  there  are  one  thousand  mines  which  can  be  profitably 
worked  ; with  silver  at  80  cents  per  ounce,  there  are  a less  number 
of  mines  that  can  be  profitably  worked  ; with  silver  at  70  cents 
per  ounce,  there  are  a still  less  number  of  mines  that  can  be  profit- 
ably worked  ; with  silver  at  60  cents  per  ounce,  there  are  but  few 
mines  that  can  be  profitably  worked  ; and  with  the  price  at  50 
cents  per  ounce,  only  the  unusual  and  phenomenal  mine  can  show 
a profit.  We  have  recently  had  an  illustration,  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  all,  of  how  supply  is  cut  off  by  reason  of  a decline  in  the  price 
of  silver.  On  the  other  hand,  with  every  decrease  in  the  price  of 
silver  comes  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  it.  Many  people  who 
cannot  afford  solid  silver  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  on  the  tabie 
with  silver  selling  at  90  cents  per  ounce  can  afford  to  have  them 
when  silver  is  selling  at  80  cents  per  ounce.  Put  the  price  to  70 
cents  and  you  again  increase  the  number  of  people  who  can  afford 
to  use  silver  on  the  table.  Put  the  price  lower  yet  and  the  elec- 
tricians, watchmakers,  silversmiths,  and  others,  double  and  quad- 
ruple its  consumption.  The  lower  the  price  sinks  the  greater  is 
the  demand  for  silver  for  use  in  the  arts.  At  the  low  price  there 
are  thousands  of  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put,  where  the  high  price 
before  prohibited  such  use.  The  Government  is,  therefore,  partly 
protected  against  loss  on  its  silver  held  as  collateral,  by  the  natu- 
ral law  of  demand  and  supply  for  the  product,  which  demand  in- 
creases as  the  price  sinks,  and  which  supply  decreases  with  every 
lowering  of  the  price. 

Second  : The  Government  is  further  protected  against  loss 

on  its  silver  held  as  collateral,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  notes  which  are  issued  against  it  are  certain  to  be  lost,  and 
therefore  can  never  be  presented  for  redemption.  The  Govern- 
ment thus  makes  a constant  profit  to  its  silver  redemption  fund 
from  this  source.  To  determine  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
what  percentage  of  profit  per  annum  would  accrue  to  the  silver 
redemption  fund  by  reason  of  this  constant  loss  of  notes  is  diffi- 
cult, as  no  experience  parallel  to  that  herein  proposed  has  been 
recorded.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  an  experience  is  found 
in  the  consideration  of  our  fractional  currency,  the  amount  of 
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which  when  issued  in  1863  was  limited  to  $50,000,000,  and  which 
had  practically  disappeared  from  circulation  fifteen  years  later,  in 
1878,  leaving  about  $15,000,000  then  and  now  outstanding,  which 
represents  a gain  to  the  Government  of  about  three  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  yearly  average  amount  ($34,000,000)  of  fractional 
currency  in  circulation  during  the  period  of  fifteen  years.  It  is 
not  claimed  that  the  gain  to  the  silver  redemption  fund  by  reason 
of  the  loss  of  notes  will  be  anything  near  as  large  as  three  per 
cent,  per  annum  ; but  it  is  claimed,  first,  that  the  gain  will  be 
something  ; and,  second,  that  the  gain  will  be  constant. 

Third  : The  Government  is  further  protected  against  loss  on  its 

silver  held  as  collateral,  in  the  event  of  a decline  in  price,  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  slowly  to  retire,  through  reorganiza- 
tion, all  our  one-  and  two-dollar  bills,  and  to  replace  them  with 
fractional  silver  coins,  as  provided  in  the  bill  set  forth  in  the  chap- 
ter entitled  “ Gold  and  Silver  Coinage  ; ” and  it  is  there  provided 
that  the  seigniorage  profit  arising  from  the  production  of  these 
coins  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  silver  redemption  fund  as 
fast  as  they  are  issued.  The  profit  to  the  silver  redemption  fund 
from  this  source  will  be  enormous,  and  that  profit  will  be  con- 
stant, because  of  the  fact  that,  as  population  increases,  more  frac- 
tional silver  coins  will  constantly  be  required.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  lower  the  price  of  silver  sinks  from  $1.03  per  ounce,  al- 
though the  value  of  the  silver  redemption  fund  is  correspondingly 
diminished,  the  profit  on  all  subsidiary  silver  coins  taken  out  is 
correspondingly  increased,  while,  should  the  price  of  silver  rise 
toward  $1.03  per  ounce,  the  profit  on  the  coins  taken  out  is  dimin- 
ished and  the  value  of  the  redemption  fund  is  increased. 

Fourth  : The  Government  is  further,  and  in  connection  with 

the  foregoing,  completely  protected  from  loss  by  reason  of  a de- 
cline in  the  price  of  silver,  by  the  provisions  of  section  ii,  which 
provides  a method,  by  means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  limit  and 
eventually  to  recoup  any  loss  which  in  the  future  may  become  ap- 
parent in  the  silver  redemption  fund  by  reason  of  a decline  in  the 
market  value  thereof.  By  reference  to  that  section  it  will  be  seen 
that  a graded  charge  is  imposed  upon  all  who  take  out  notes  after 
a deficiency  appears  in  the  market  value  of  the  silver  redemption 
fund,  and  the  money  arising  from  this  tax  is  used  for  the  purchase 
of  silver  bullion,  which  is  deposited  with  the  silver  redemption  fund, 
thus  building  up  its  value.  An  illustration  is  presented.  It  is  sup- 
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posed  that  this  bill  is  a law  ; that  silver  declines  in  price  ; that 
the  following  amounts  of  silver  have  been  deposited  at  the  dates 
and  prices  mentioned,  and  that  silver  treasury  notes  to  the  amounts 
shown  have  been  issued  therefor  : 


• 

DATE. 

• 

OUNCES  OF  i 

SILVER,  DEPOSITS. 

PRICE. 

1 

NOTES 

ISSUED. 

November,  1893, 

5,000,000  i 

75c. 

I3, 750, coo 

^ ^ December,  1893, 

5,000,000  j 

72c. 

3,600,000 

^ January,  1894, 

5,000,000 

70c. 

3,500,  coo 

■ February,  1894, 

5,000,000 

68c. 

3,400,000 

March,  1894, 

5,000,000 

1 65c. 

3,250,000 

April,  1894, 

5,000,000 

1 60c. 

3,000,000 

1 

i 

30,000,000 

1 

' $20,500,000 

Value  of  silver  redemption  fund  on  May  1st,  1894)  30,000, (XX) 

ounces  at  60  $i8,cxx),cxx) 

Amount  of  notec  outstanding  May  ist,  1894, 20, 5(X),ooo 

Deficiency  in  silver  redemption  fund 2,^00,000 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  now  directed  to  impose  a 
charge  of  J per  cent,  on  all  notes  taken  out  while  the  deficiency  of 
the  silver  redemption  fund  stands  over  two  or  under  ten  million  dol- 
lars. If  the  price  further  declines  and  the  deficiency  exceeds  ten 
million  but  is  less  than  twenty  million  dollars  the  charge  is  made 
i per  cent,  and  so  on,  as  is  provided  in  section  ii.  As  the  de- 
ficiency increases  the  tax  becomes  greater  until  it  practically  be- 
comes prohibitory.  By  means  of  this  simple  provision  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  liability  of  the  Government  shall  be  limited,  and  that 
it  shall  be  enabled,  by  investing  the  proceeds  of  such  tax  in  silver 
which  is  deposited  with  the  silver  redemption  fund,  constantly  to 
keep  a reasonable  parity  of  value  between  that  fund  and  the 
amount  of  silver  treasury  notes  outstanding. 

“ It  seems  to  me,”  writes  Congressman  Brosius,  “ that  when 
the  contingency  arises  that  will  bring  into  operation  the  eleventh 
section  of  the  bill,  the  man  who  exchanges  silver  bullion  for  cur- 
rency will  pay  for  a dollar  note  a dollar’s  worth  of  silver  plus  the 
charge,  that  is,  he  will  pay  more  than  a dollar’s  worth  for  a dollar. 
Would  anybody  do  that  ? Would  not  the  operation  of  exchanging 
bullion  for  currency  cease  at  the  very  moment  that  the  decline  in 
the  value  of  silver  required  the  extra  charge  to  effect  the  ex- 
change ? ” Under  certain  conditions,  yes.  Under  certain  other 
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conditions,  no.  The  question  of  the  rate  of  interest  prevailing  at 
the  time  of  the  tax  arises  here.  Suppose  the  contingency  of  the  J 
per  cent,  tax  present.  This  being  the  case  no  one  would  present 
silver  bullion  in  exchange  for  currency  unless  he  could  see  a profit, 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  tax,  in  loaning  the  money  so  taken  out 
in  the  market.  When  the  rate  of  interest  was  extremely  low  no 
notes  would  be  taken  out,  the  currency  would  not  be  increased  in 
amount,  and  the  liability  of  the  Government  would  be  limited  to 
the  amount  of  notes  then  outstanding.  The  manufacture  of  { 

money  would  cease.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  rate  of  interest 
was  high,  even  though  there  was  a tax  on  the  notes,  they  would  be 
taken  out,  for  it  now  becomes  profitable  to  deposit  silver,  pay  the 
tax,  get  money  and  loan  it  in  the  market.  A man  is  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  looj  per  cent,  or  100^  per  cent,  for  a dollar  if  he 
can  turn  around  and  sell  that  dollar  for  loi  per  cent.,  102  per 
cent.,  or  more.  The  prevailing  rate  of  interest  in  Western  States 
is  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent.,  while  the  rate  in  New  York  City 
varies  from  two  to  two  hundred  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  rates 
for  call  loans  in  New  York  during  the  month  of  June,  1893,  have 
frequently  ranged  as  high  as  75  per  cent,  per  annum. 

There  is  an  enormous  demand  for  money  when  rates  of  inter- 
est rule  high,  and  the  holder  of  silver  bullion  finds,  at  such  times, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  profitable  for  him  to  supply  that  demand, 
even  if  he  is  taxed  in  so  doing.  Here,  then,  is  an  automatic  check, 
which,  in  the  long  run,  opens  or  closes  accordingly  as  the  rate  of 
interest  is  high  or  low,  or  as  the  production  of  silver  is  large  or 
small.  The  feature  of  elasticity  is  introduced  into  the  national 
currency.  When  the  rate  of  interest  is  very  high,  that  means,  if  it 
means  anything,  that  the  amount  of  standard  money  in  circulation 
is  too  small  for  the  necessities  of  business,  and  that  amount  would 
be  increased  under  these  conditions,  even  though  the  tax  were  pres- 
ent. When  the  rate  of  interest  is  very  low,  that  means,  if  it  means 
anything,  that  the  amount  of  standard  money  in  circulation  is  too 
large  for  the  necessities  of  business,  and  with  a decline  in  the  price 
of  silver  the  tax  would,  under  these  conditions,  stop  its  production. 

The  amount  of  standard  money  in  circulation,  by  means  of  this 
provision,  constantly  adjusts  itself  to  the  requirements  of  trade  ; 
there  is  never  too  much  or  too  little.  And  how  can  you  better  ad- 
just it  ? Where  is  the  man  who  knows  what  amount  of  circulation 
is  required  ? Every  off-hand  answer  of  this  question  must,  of 
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necessity,  be  only  a guess,  but  by  means  of  this  provision  the  ques- 
tion is  allowed  to  settle  itself.  Thus  the  practical  effect  of  this 
provision  protects  commerce  as  well  as  the  Government. 

Again,  should  this  bill  be  enacted  into  law,  and  should  the 
price  of  silver  sink  lower  and  lower  so  that  a deficiency  became 
apparent  and  the  tax  became  necessary,  then  this  tax  would  be  of 
benefit  to  the  silver  producer.  This  tax  would  draw  to  his  atten- 
tion, more  forcibly  than  by  any  other  means,  the  fact  that  he  was 
producing  silver  in  quantities  greater  than  the  requirements  of  so- 
ciety for  it,  and  admonish  him  that  a curtailment  of  production 
was  necessary.  Would  it  not  be  to  his  interest  to  curtail  that  pro- 
duction rather  than  to  continually  increase  it  beyond  the  commer- 
cial requirements?  This  tax,  when  imposed,  falls  upon  the  silver 
miner  and  that  is  exactly  where  it  should  fall,  for  he,  by  reason  of 
large  production  of  silver  and  consequent  decline  in  price,  has 
made  the  tax  necessary. 

The  points  are  made:  (i)  That  it  is  only  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  standard  money  in  circulation  that  the  rate  of  interest 
can  be  permanently  lowered  ; (2)  That  the  Government  is  the  only 
market  where  a man  can  take  his  silver,  turn  it  into  standard 
money,  and  thus  increase  the  total  amount  of  standard  money  in 
circulation  ; and  (3)  That  this  would  be  done  when  the  rate  of  in- 
terest showed  a profit  beyond  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  when  there  was  a tax  on  silver  notes, 
as  contemplated  in  this  section,  a man  would  deposit  gold  rather 
than  silver.  He  would  first  have  to  get  his  gold,  and,  if  he  brought 
out  large  sums  of  gold,  sufficient  to  decrease  the  rate  of  interest, 
the  price  of  silver  would  surely  advance  and  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  the  tax.  Double  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  world 
to-night  and  what  would  be  the  price  of  silver  to-morrow  ? Would 
it  not  be  enhanced  ? The  value  of  gold  as  to  silver  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  a constantly  varying  relation  dependent 


upon  any  variation  in  the  effective  demand  or  effective  supply  of 
either  metal.  No  legislation  can  permanently  make  either  gold 
or  silver,  when  used  together  under  like  conditions,  worth  more  or 
less  than  they  are  relatively  worth  in  commerce. 

The  commodity  or  commercial  value  of  gold,  like  the  commod- 
ity or  commercial  value  of  silver,  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  under 
like  and  exactly  similar  conditions,  the  only  value  they  possess. 

It  may  be  urged  against  Section  14,  creating  redemption  agen- 
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cies  in  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  notes 
arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  that  the  treasure  of  the 
United  States  in  the  hands  of  such  agencies  would  be  liable  to 
seizure  in  time  of  war.  These  agencies,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  un- 
der proper  bonds  of  indemnity  and  performance  and  are  amenable 
to  the  laws  of  that  country  where  such  agency  is  established.  This 
would  have  the  result  to  make  any  injury  done  to  such  firm  or 
corporation  in  its  financial  capacity  by  its  own  government,  an  in- 
jury done  by  such  government  against  its  own  citizens  and  liable 
to  make  restitution  through  the  judgment  of  its  own  courts.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  George  S.  Coe,  of  New  York,  that  this  objec- 
tion has  no  particular  weight  and  is  hardly  worth  consideration. 
There  is  one  other  objection,  however,  that  has  been  urged  by 
Mr.  J.  Harsen  Rhoades,  of  New  York,  against  this  feature,  and 
that  is,  that  should  such  agencies  be  established,  the  foreign  mer- 
chant might  not  be  willing  to  take,  in  payment  of  his  debt,  these 
silver  treasury  notes  redeemable  in  silver  at  the  redemption 
agency,  that  is,  that  he  would  not  want  the  silver,  and  the  point 
has  been  made  that  you  could  not  force  him  to  take  it.  This  ob- 
jection has  been  met  in  the  provision.  These  notes  must  be  able  to 
be  converted  into  the  money  of  that  country  without  loss.  This 
can  be  accomplished  in  this  way.  Suppose  this  bill  a law,  and  a 
redemption  agency  to  have  been  established  in  London.  After 
arrangements  have  been  concluded  and  the  necessary  papers 
signed,  our  first  move  is  to  send  to  London  on  one  of  our  war- 
ships say  10,000,000  ounces  of  silver,  which  we  deposit  in  the  re- 
demption agency.  Next  we  take,  say  2,000,000  ounces  of  silver 
from  the  agency  vaults,  sell  it  in  the  London  market,  and  obtain, 
therefor,  English  money,  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  which  we 
return  to  the  vaults  of  the  agency.  We  are  now  in  a position  to 
redeem.  The  assets  of  the  agency  now  consist  partly  of  silver 
and  partly  of  English  money.  An  English  merchant  presents  a 
silver  treasury  note  of  the  denomination  of  $10,000,  which  has 
been  sent  him  in  payment  of  an  American  debt,  and  asks  for  re- 
demption. Suppose  the  price  of  silver  in  the  English  market  is 
equivalent  to  80  cents  per  ounce,  American  money.  “ Very  well,” 
we  say,  “ what  do  you  want  in  redemption  ? An  amount  of  silver 
at  the  present  price,  which  is  equal  in  value  to  $10,000,  which 
would  be  12,500  ounces,  or  shall  we  give  you  the  equivalent  of 
$10,000  in  English  money  at  the  par  of  exchange  ? ” 
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To  redeem  $10,000  of  silver  treasury  notes,  the  price  of  silver 
being  80  cents  per  ounce,  requires  12,500  ounces  of  silver.  To 
redeem  $10,000  of  silver  treasury  notes  by  conversion  into  Eng- 
lish money  at  the  par  of  exchange  (4.8665)  requires  2,045  pounds, 
17  shillings,  and  3^  pence.  12,500  ounces  of  silver  at  80  cents 
per  ounce,  equals  $10,000.  12,500  ounces  of  silver  at  39-4534 

pence  per  ounce  (which  is  equivalent  to  80  cents  at  the  par  of 
exchange)  equals  2,045  pounds,  17  shillings,  and  3^  pence. 

We  stand  ready  to  convert  all  silver  treasury  notes,  presented 
for  redemption,  into  English  money  without  loss  to  the  holder. 
All  American  notes  are  therefore  worth  par  in  English  money.  It 
is  immaterial  to  us  whether  the  English  merchant  asks  for  silver 
in  redemption  of  his  treasury  notes  and  sells  that  silver  in  the 
market  obtaining  English  money  therefor,  or  whether  we  sell  the 
silver  and  get  English  money,  which  we  use  in  redemption  of  the 
silver  treasury  notes  at  the  par  of  exchange.  Both  transactions 
are,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  commercially  identical  in  their  re- 
sults. Nothing  is  lost  on  our  part,  neither  is  anything  gained. 
The  notes  are  simply  converted  without  loss  to  anyone.  The 
practical  method  of  doing  this,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  to  have 
a constant  supply  of  English  money  and  of  silver  on  hand  at  the 
agency.  When  the  amount  of  English  money  declined  by  reason 
of  its  use  for  redemption,  more  silver  could  be  taken  from  the 
vaults,  sold  in  the  market,  and  the  supply  could  thus  be  renewed 
as  required.  Thus  this  objection  is  answered,  for  he  would  be 
a strange  Englishman  who  would  refuse  to  take  English  money 
in  payment  of  an  English  debt.  It  is  thus  that  our  silver  can  be 
allowed  to  easily,  naturally,  and  equitably  flow  through  the  chan- 
nels of  commerce  and  become  absorbed  in  the  world’s  great  ocean 
of  trade  without  undue  pressure  upon  existing  monetary  systems. 

Let  us  follow  this  out  further  and  see  what  influence  such 
agencies  would  have  upon  the  future  financial  standing  of  the 
United  States. 

When  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  the  United  States  these 
silver  treasury  notes,  should  we  so  desire,  could  be  sent  to  Lon- 
don to  settle  it,  provided  the  cost  of  registering  and  mailing  the 
notes  was  less  than  the  cost  of  freight  and  insurance  on  the  same 
value  of  gold.  The  freight  and  insurance  charges  on  gold  now 
aggregate  about  per  cent.  The  mailing  and  registering  charges 
on  silver  treasury  notes  could  be  made  per  cent.,  or  even  a less 
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per  cent.,  in  which  event  the  silver  treasury  notes  would  surely  go 
forth  to  settle  the  balance.  They  arrive  in  London  and  are  con- 
verted into  English  money  at  the  par  of  exchange.*  The  debt  is 
settled  with  our  silver.  In  a short  time  the  balance  of  trade 
favors  the  United  States.  What  happens  then  ? One  thing  only. 

Having  redeemed  all  the  silver  treasury  notes  we  had  previously 
sent  them,  they,  the  Englishmen,  are  forced  to  pay  their  balance  in 
gold,  as  they  cannot  take  out  silver  notes  at  our  redemption 
agency,  and  as  gold  is  cheaper  to  ship  to  us,  because  its  weight  / 
and  bulk  are  less  than  the  same  value  of  silver.  Would  we  not,  in 
this  way,  get  back  the  $200,000,000  and  more  gold  which  has  been 
drained  from  us  during  the  past  three  years  without  going  to  the 
expedient  of  issuing  bonds  therefor,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
some  ? The  advantage  of  this  solution  as  contrasted  with  a bond  ' 

issue  is  that  when  we  obtain  the  gold  we  own  it,  whereas,  should 
we  issue  bonds  to  get  it,  we  would  still  owe  for  it.  The  proposi- 
tion is  simply  this — when  we  pay  our  foreign  balances  we  use  sil- 
ver, when  the  foreigners  pay  us  their  balances  they  use  gold. 

Where  would  you  find  most  of  the  gold  of  the  world  in  ten  years 
if  we  should  adopt  this  policy  ? Under  these  conditions  the  gold 
must  come  here  and  stay  here,  if  we  so  elect.  But  suppose,  when  / 

we  send  our  silver  treasury  notes  abroad  in  payment  of  balances, 
the  foreigner  refuses  to  redeem  or  convert  them  into  his  money  at 
the  redemption  agency,  but  holds  the  notes.  It  is  to  be  pointed  out 
that  he  certainly  would  not  hold  the  notes  unless  he  could  make 
some  use  of  them,  because,  if  he  holds  the  notes  in  his  safe  he 
would  be  losing  the  interest  on  them.  If  he  refuses  to  convert  his 
notes  the  only  use  to  which  he  can  put  them  is  to  use  them  in  cir- 
culation, pay  them  out  to  his  countrymen  in  settlement  of  his 
debts,  and  this  is  the  very  thing  we  want  him  to  do,  and,  if  he  does 
this,  silver  takes  a larger  part  in  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
world  and  is  to  that  extent  consumed  and  removed  from  the  mar- 
ket. So  whichever  way  you  look  at  it,  whether  he  converts  his 
notes  or  not,  the  net  result  of  either  transaction  is  profit  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  If  the  foreigners  convert  their  notes 
we  eventually  drain  them  of  their  gold  ; if  they  do  not  convert 
the  notes  we  get  a larger  use  for  silver  in  the  circulating  medium 

^ The  par  of  exchange  is  found  by  dividing  the  number  of  grains  of  pure  gold  in  the 
English  pound  sterling  (113.0016)  by  the  number  of  grains  of  pure  gold  ip  the  Ameri- 
can dollpr  (23  22).  The  equivalent  of  an  English  pound  is  therefore  $4.8665. 
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of  the  world.  In  the  above  illustration  but  one  agency  has  been 
referred  to,  that  at  London.  The  same  illustration  will  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  agencies  proposed  to  be  established  in  Germany, 
France,  and  elsewhere. 

When  the  idea  set  forth  in  this  section  is  practically  carried  out, 
and  there  is,  I think,  nothing  to  hinder  its  execution,  then  the  re- 
sults achieved  through  this  plan  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a well-known  busi- 
ness principle  that  increased  facilities  bring  an  increase  of  busi- 
ness, and  therefore  an  increase  of  profits.  The  age  of  industry  is 
drawing  on,  and  to  succeed  in  this  industrial  age  we  want  good 
business  facilities,  good  railroads,  good  telegraphs,  good  steam- 
ships, and  most  of  all  a good  currency  good  everywhere.  A good 
currency  is  the  basis  of  all  permanent  business  relations,  and  when 
that  currency  is  made  universally  good,  as  is  here  proposed,  the 
effect  upon  our  business  cannot  be  other  than  beneficial.  The 
denomination  of  some  of  the  notes  herein  proposed  has  purposely 
been  made  large,  so  that  foreign  exchange  may  be  paid  with  them 
when  foreign  redemption  agencies  are  established.  Instead  of 
ferrying  over  and  then  ferrying  back  vast  sums  of  gold  these  notes 
would  pass.  The  present  system  of  paying  balances  is  expensive, 
cumbersome,  antiquated,  and  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  man- 
kind, for  if  a vessel  goes  down  the  treasure  she  carries  is  lost  to 
the  people  of  the  world,  while  under  the  system  proposed,  a proper 
method  of  registry  being  devised  (as  provided  in  Section  14), 
there  need  be  no  insurance  charges,  no  freight  charges,  and,  in 
case  of  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  mankind  would  lose  but  a few  pieces 
of  paper  ; the  treasure  would  lie  in  the  vaults  of  the  depository. 

In  settling  this  silver  question  a great  many  other  questions  are 
settled  with  it,  and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  the  United  States 
may  now  use  its  silver  to  gain  and  keep  the  trade  of  the  world.  An 
international  agreement  as  arrived  at  by  the  protocols  of  a Mone- 
tary Conference  is  the  weakest  thing  we  can  at  present  do  and  is 
utterly  impracticable,  as  the  results  of  the  Brussels  and  other  con- 
ferences have  shown.  To  make  such  an  arrangement  of  an\  nature 
with  foreign  nations  would  be  to  throw  away  an  opportunity  for  a 
far-reaching  and  tremendous  profit  which  may  never  present  itself 
again.  The  opportunity  has  presented  itself  and  business  pru- 
dence dictates  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  it.  The  invasion  of 
Europe  and  the  South  American  countries  with  American  money. 
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every  dollar  of  which,  at  all  times,  is  of  standard  value  and  con- 
vertible into  their  money  without  loss,  will  mark  an  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  industrial  progress. 

“ But,”  says  Mr.  George  Gunton,  of  New  York,  “ the  duty  of  the 
Government  vessels  is  purely  for  war,  offensive  and  defensive  ; they 
were  not  intended  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  silver  or  gold 
to  our  various  redemption  agencies  throughout  the  world.”  In 
the  name  of  commerce  the  Government  establishes  light-houses  on 
our  ocean  coasts,  on  the  great  lakes,  and  on  our  rivers,  and  em- 
ploys a fleet  of  vessels  to  carry  supplies  to  them.  Why  not,  in  the 
name  of  commerce,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  employ  the  naval  vessels  to  a small  degree  in  es- 
tablishing and  supplying  with  gold  and  silver  our  foreign  redemp- 
tion agencies  throughout  the  world  ? Think  of  the  investment 
which  the  navy  represents.  Think  of  the  money  (about  $25,000,- 
000)  it  takes  to  maintain  it  from  year  to  year.  Why  not  turn  it, 
in  a small  degree,  to  some  productive  purpose  ? If  the  navy  is 
not  to  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  commerce  for  what  is  it  to  be 
used  ? In  a short  time,  let  us  hope,  it  will  be  much  larger  than 
now.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  it  then  ? Send  it  forth  to 
conquer  other  lands  ? No  one  favors  that  idea.  Are  you  going  to 
let  this  great  instrument,  representing  an  enormous  investment  and 
costing  millions  annually  to  maintain,  lie  practically  idle,  only  to 
cruise  about  from  here  to  there  and  play  war  ? The  only  rational 
policy,  aside  from  the  protective  idea  involved  in  the  creation  of  a 
navy,  which  can  be  suggested  is  to  use  the  naval  vessels  as  the  aux- 
iliaries to  the  national  commerce,  and  it  is  in  this  direction  that 
they  can  now  be  used.  If  the  Treasury  Department  is  required  to 
keep  at  its  various  sub-treasuries  in  this  country,  sufficient  gold 
and  silver  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  note-holders  and  to  move 
it  around  from  one  sub-treasury  to  the  other  without  cost  to  the 
note-holders,  then  it  should  also  redeem  its  notes  at  its  foreign 
agency  free  of  charge  to  the  holder.* 

Says  a gentleman  of  American  birth,  who  is  unfortunately  af- 
flicted with  a predilection  for  things  English,  “ The  per  capita  cir- 
culation of  England  is  sufficient  for  that  country.  Why  should  the 
United  States  have  a larger  per  capita  circulation  than  England  ? ” 

^ Here  is  what  the  navy  is  now  doing  : “ The  flagship  Chicago  is  still  at  Kingstown, 
Ireland,  but  will  go  to  Portsmouth  next  week,  where  a warm  reception  awaits  her. 
Ambassador  Bayard  will  probably  make  a state  visit.  The  ship  will  also  attend  the 
yacht  races  at  Cowes  in  August.” — Daily  paper. 
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Mr.  Washington  E.  Connor,  of  New  York,  suggests  that  the 
comparison  between  the  per  capita  circulation  of  England  and  the 
United  States  is  not  pertinent  because  of  the  fact  that  distances 
between  commercial  points  in  England  are  small  in  comparison 
with  those  in  the  United  States.  The  time  distance  between 
Edinburgh  and  London  is  but  a few  hours,  while  the  time  distance 
between  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  other  points  is  often  sev- 
eral days,  this  geographical  condition  necessitating  that  large 
amounts  of  money  shall  be  longer  locked  up  while  in  transit, 
which  condition  is  not  present  in  England,  and  therefore  a less 
per  capita  circulation  is  there  required. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  above  objection  is 
founded  upon  the  premise  that  English  money  and  English  busi- 
ness methods  are  ideally  perfect  things — a premise  the  truth  of 
which  the  American  gentleman  of  foreign  financial  tastes  does  not 
take  the  trouble  to  show  us.  English,  German,  or  French  money, 
compared  to  the  money  produced  under  this  proposed  bill,  is  rela- 
tively cheap.  The  idea  of  this  bill  is  not  to  make  as  good  money 
as  has  England,  France,  or  Germany,  but  to  make  a better  money, 
and  to  make  plenty  of  it.  Can  we  become  too  rich  ? 

“ Could  not  a strong  syndicate,”  says  Mr.  Louis  R.  Ehrich,  of 
Colorado  Springs,  “ by  forcing  silver  up  and  down  alternately, 
speculate  on  the  Government’s  being  a forced  purchaser  of  all  sil- 
ver offered  at  the  market  price  ? ” 

Under  this  bill,  the  Government,  it  is  true,  is  forced  to  take  all 
silver  offered  at  its  market  price  and  issue  notes  therefor.  It  is 
also  forced  to  redeem  in  silver  at  its  market  price  all  notes  offered 
to  it  for  redemption.  If  you  want  to  put  it  that  way,  it  is  a forced 
buyer  and  a forced  seller  also,  and  it  is  this  latter  quality  which 
removes  the  Government  from  the  fear  of  injury  by  the  specula- 
tors. Suppose  the  “ strong  syndicate  ” above  referred  to  comes  in 
the  market  and  says  : “ We  propose  to  raise  the  price  of  silver, 
take  out  notes  at  these  high  prices,  then  we  will  let  the  price  drop 
and  redeem  the  notes  at  the  low  prices,  thus  getting  back  more 
silver  than  we  put  in,  and  having  done  it  once  we  will  do  it  again,” 
etc.  Now,  in  order  to  raise  the  price  of  silver  beyond  the  normal 
level  what  course  of  action  must  the  “ strong  syndicate  ” pursue  ? 
Manifestly,  they  must  stand  ready  to  buy  and  hold  all  the  sil- 
ver offered  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  first  at  say  83  cents  per 
ounce,  then  at  84  cents,  85  cents,  and  so  on,  and  in  addition  to 
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that  they  must  stand  ready  to  take  and  hold  all  the  silver  which 
may  be  withdrawn  by  the  seller  from  the  Government  vaults  upon 
presentation  of  the  silver  treasury  notes  before  considered.  The 
contraction  of  the  currency  by  means  of  this  last  condition,  result- 
ing from  a concerted  bull  movement  not  founded  on  natural  laws, 
would  raise  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest  and  make  their  load 
constantly  harder  to  bear.  Then,  too,  they  must  face  the  fact  of 
increased  silver  production  at  high  prices,  mines  not  profitably 
workable  at  85  cents  become  profitable  at  90  cents  per  ounce,  and 
the  higher  the  price  the  more  mines,  hitherto  dormant,  are  opened. 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  who  would  attempt  speculating  for 
the  rise  in  silver  if  natural  conditions  did  not  favor  it  ? This  ques- 
tion has  already  been  answered  in  a practical  way.  On  July  14, 
1890,  the  United  States  passed  a bill  which  made  the  Government 
a forced  purchaser  of  silver  (but  did  not  allow  it  to  sell  in  the  same 
manner)  to  the  extent  of  4,500,000  ounces  per  month,  which  was 
thought  to  be  the  total  output  of  the  United  States  ; a “ strong 
syndicate  ” took  hold  of  silver  at  about  $0.96  per  ounce  and  in  two 
months  had  got  the  price  to  $1.20  per  ounce.  For  over  two  years 
since  silver  sold  at  the  latter  figure  it  has  been  dropping  in  price. 
The  syndicate  does  not  seem  to  be  in  evidence,  at  least  it  has 
not  recently  been  heard  from.  In  every  market  there  are  a class 
of  men  who  operate  for  the  decline — bears,  and  very  useful  creat- 
ures they  are,  and  having  the  ability  to  put  in  notes  and  take  sil- 
ver from  the  Government,  as  they  do  under  this  bill,  they  would 
make  any  set  of  men  who  operated  for  an  unnatural  advance  in 
the  price  of  silver  wish  that  they  had  not. 

“ There  is  a great  deal  of  common  sense  in  what  you  say,’* 
says  Mr.  E.  C.  Benedict,  of  New  York,  “ but  you  can’t  solve  the 
silver  problem  in  this  wa)'.  You  can’t  run  around  with  a pair  of 
scales  in  one  hand  and  a price-list  in  the  other.” 

Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  if  you  don’t  use  the  scales  and 
the  price-list  ? Guess  at  half  and  multiply  it  by  two  ? For  some 
time  we  have  been  pursuing  this  policy.  Its  results  are  present. 
In  the  first  place  you  must  have  a standard  of  value — something 
from  which  you  can  measure.  If  you  don’t  want  to  use  gold  as  a 
standard  of  value  then  use  silver.  If  you  don’t  want  to  use  silver 
or  gold  as  a standard  of  value  then  use  copper — this  has  been 
tried  in  Sweden  ; or  tin — this  has  been  tried  in  Old  Britain  ; or 
bronze — this  has  been  tried  by  the  Romans  ; or  iron — this  has 
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been  tried  by  the  Spartans  ; or  brass,  which,  according  to  Homer, 
has  been  tried  by  the  Grecians  ; or  platinum — this  has  been  tried 
by  Russians  ; or  musket-balls,  which  were  once  a legal  tender  for 
debts  under  a shilling,  in  Massachusetts  ; or  salt  bricks,  which 
have  been  used  by  the  Abyssinians  ; or  rice  and  silk,  which  have 
been  used  by  the  Chinese  ; or  cowry  shells,  which  have  been  used 
by  the  people  of  Hindostan  ; or  glass  beads  and  copper  rods, 
which  are  used  by  the  savages  of  Africa  ; or  soap,  as  is  used  in 
some  parts  of  Mexico  ; or  dried  codfish,  as  used  by  the  Icelanders. 
The  human  race  during  many  centuries  has  tried  all  these  and 
many  other  things,  and  “ after  a long  and  painful  process,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  says,  “ has  determined  that  gold  is  the  most  suitable 
for  the  standard  of  value/' 

If  you  select  gold  as  the  standard  of  value  and  begin  to  use  it 
as  money,  then  you  must  first  know  that  it  is  gold  when  you  re- 
ceive it.  To  know  this  requires  the  arts  of  the  chemist  and  as- 
sayer,  and  here  the  scales  are  used.  Then  you  take  a certain 
fixed  weight  of  your  standard  and  establish  a unit  of  value.  Here, 
again,  the  scales  are  used,  and  this  unit  you  call  a dollar,  a pound 
sterling,  or  what  you  will.  From  this  fixed  unit  you  measure  the 
relation  of  all  other  commodities.  If  you  propose  to  use  silver  as 
money  in  conjunction  with  gold  you  must  use  that  silver  in 
relation  to  gold.  If  you  inquire  what  that  relation  shall  be  from 
time  to  time,  for  all  admit  that  it  constantly  varies,  how  can  you 
do  better  than  follow  the  advice  of  Thomas  Jefferson  when  con- 
sidering the  same  matter,  ‘‘  Go  forth  and  inquire  in  the  market. 
The  great  statesman  consulted  the  price,  or,  as  Mr.  Benedict  puts 
it,  “ ran  around  with  a pair  of  scales  in  one  hand  and  a price-list 
in  the  other.”  He  appreciated  the  fact  that  all  the  people  of  the 
world  knew  more  about  the  proper  relation  between  gold  and  sil- 
uer  than  he  could  alone  guess. 

“ You  speak  of  reorganizing  our  present  currency,”  says  Mr. 
Pierrepont  Morgan,  of  New  York.  “ It  is  pretty  good  money.  I 
only  want  to  get  enough  of  it.”  Very  true,  but  how  long  will  it 
be  good  money  if  Congress  keeps  on  watering  it  as  it  has  been 
doing  for  the  last  twenty  years  ? How  long  can  this  country  con- 
tinue to  manufacture  money  not  worth  par  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  and  keep  it  free  from  discount  ? Keep  on  making  money 
of  this  character  long  enough  and  the  day  is  sure  to  come  when 
such  money  will  be  discredited.  With  our  own  present  thousand 
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millions  of  inferior  money  in  circulation  we  are  about  saturated, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  recent  outflow  of  gold.  Further  additions 
will,  in  time,  send  out  the  rest  of  our  gold. 

“ But,”  says  Colonel  Rieff,  “ the  American  people  won’t  take 
such  a forward  step.  They  have  got  to  move  on  by  inches.”  The 
American  people  took  quite  a step  forward,  when,  in  1862,  they 
issued  $400,000,000  greenbacks  on  nothing.  They  took  another 
step,  when,  in  1878,  they  began  to  coin  2,000,000  silver  dollars 
every  month,  which  everybody  knew  were  not  worth  par  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  They  took  another  step  and  walked  right 
up  to  the  cannon’s  mouth  when,  in  1890,  they  agreed  to  purchase 
4)5°°)°°°  ounces  of  silver  per  month  and  practically  agreed  to  pay 
for  it  in  gold,  something  they  did  not  own.  The  measure  here 
proposed,  from  a business  man’s  stand-point,  is  modest  compared 
to  those  which  have  preceded  it.  Under  this  measure  no  man  can 
get  a $100  bill  unless  he  deposits  one  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
gold  or  silver  for  it,  which  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  gold  or  silver 
is  repaid  to  him  when  he  wants  it  upon  presentation  of  his  note. 

“ I fear,”  says  Frederick  \V.  Tappan,  of  New  York,  “ that  if  you 
pass  this  bill  we  would  be  flooded  with  foreign  silver  and  we  would 
have  to  send  gold  to  pay  for  it.” 

How  can  we  be  flooded  with  foreign  silver  when  we  only  take  ’ 

it  at  the  world  s price  ? We  don’t  offer  a price  ab(n>e  the  world’s 
price,  as  would  be  the  case  in  the  event  of  the  establishment  of  a 
ratio,  with  free  coinage,  of  i to  16  or  i to  20,  which  is  equivalent 
to  bidding  $1.29  and  $1.03  respectively  per  ounce  for  silver.  If 
Washington  bids  $1.03  per  ounce  for  silver  and  London  bids  only 
$0.80  per  ounce,  your  objection  is  granted.  All  the  silver  of  the 
world  flows  to  Washington  in  this  event,  for  it  is  the  best  market, 
and  American  gold  flows  out  to  pay  for  it  as  long  as  the  gold  lasts. 

Under  these  conditions  this  is  one  of  the  most  certain  things  in 
the  world.  As,  however,  under  the  proposed  bill,  we  receive  silver 
only  at  the  w'orld’s  price,  and  not  at  an  artificial  one,  we  are  pro- 
tected from  importations  of  that  metal  to  an  extent  measured  by  • 

the  cost  of  carriage,  which  practically  acts  as  a tariff.  Ten  thou- 
sand ounces  of  silver,  by  reason  of  the  effect  of  this  bill  upon  its 
market  price,  is  worth  no  more  in  the  New  York  than  in  the  Lon- 
don market,  in  fact,  for  purposes  of  American  mo?iey,  and  not  as  a 
commodity,  it  is  worth  less  in  the  latter  place  than  in  the  former, 
for  the  freight  and  insurance  charges,  which  aggregate  per  cent.. 
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are  constantly  against  its  exportation  from  London.  Suppose  an 
English  merchant  sends  one  million  dollars  worth  of  silver  here, 
this  bill  being  a law,  and  takes  out  notes  therefor.  It  first  costs 
him  per  cent,  to  get  his  silver  here.  Second,  he  takes  out  his 
notes,  which  are  returned  to  him  in  London,  registry  fee  per  cent. 
He  has  paid  one  million,  five  thousand  dollars  to  get  silver  notes 
worth  one  million  dollars.  Would  he  do  it  ? Where  is  his  profit  ? 

This  bill  means,  then,  the  consumption  of  the  American  product 
only,  and  if,  in  any  event,  foreign  silver  flows  toward  us  we  can 
put  a tax  on  it  (see  Section  15).  The  only  thing  that  now  pro- 
tects us  from  importations  of  silver,  when  we  are  buying  4,500,000 
ounces  per  month,  is  the  increased  cost  of  carriage  (equiv'alent 
to  per  cent.)  over  that  of  gold.  This  has  worked  all  right  in 
the  past  in  keeping  silver  out  of  the  country,  why  will  it  not  con- 
tinue to  work  in  the  same  manner  in  the  future  ? 

Says  Mr.  C.  M.  Ball,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  “ Why  not  provide  that,  in 
the  event  of  a rise  in  the  price  of  silver,  the  Government  shall  be 
allowed  to  take  some  of  the  silver  in  the  silver  redemption  fund 

and  sell  it  for  gold  ? ” 

I do  not  think  this  principle  is  right.  The  idea  all  the  way 
through  this  proposed  bill  is  to  keep  the  Government  out  of  the 
banking  business.  The  gold  of  the  gold  redemption  fund  does  not 
belong  to  the  Government.  It  belongs  to  the  note-holders.  The 
silver  of  the  silver  redemption  does  not  belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  belongs  to  the  note-holders.  The  Government  simply 
acts  as  custodian  and  trustee  and  is  given  certain  powers,  through 
the  exercise  of  which,  when  necessary,  it  is  enabled  to  protect  its 
trusteeship.  For  the  commercial  conv’enience  of  its  citizens  the 
Government  establishes  redemption  agencies  at  various  points  in 

this  country  and  throughout  the  world. 

Says  Mr.  Edward  A.  Leech,  formerly  Director  of  the  Mint, 
“ Would  the  people  take  your  silver  treasury  notes  ? ” W'ell,  why 
wouldn’t  they  take  them  ? Each  silver  treasury  note  for  ten  dol- 
lars has  ten  gold  dollars’  worth  of  silver  behind  it.  The  note- 
holder can  get  his  ten  gold  dollars’  worth  of  silver  by  simply  pre- 
senting his  note  and  asking  for  it.  These  notes  are  convertible 
into  English,  French,  or  German  money  without  loss.  He  is  a 
poor  type  of  American  who  would  refuse  to  take  the  money  of  his 
own  country  at  par  when  every  Englishman,  Frenchman,  and  Ger- 
man  would  willingly  take  it  at  par. 
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“ But  what  is  proposed  in  the  foregoing  bill,”  says  another,  “is 
practically  the  sub-treasury  scheme  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance. 
What  right  has  the  Government  to  make  a distinction  between  the 
man  who  produces  gold  and  silver  and  the  man  who  produces  cot- 
ton or  grain  or  pig  iron  ? ” 

Here  is  a very  curious  and  strange  confirmation  of  the  saying  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  that  “ in  things  erroneous  there  is  a soul 
of  truth.”  To  find  that  in  the  ideas  as  set  forth  in  the  platform 
adopted  at  St.  Louis,  in  1889,  by  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  there  is 
some  truth,  to  find  that  this  very  thing  they  asked  for  already  ex- 
ists in  principle  and  has  existed  for  centuries,  to  find  that  even  in 
our  own  country  and  right  under  our  observation  every  day,  and 
in  active  operation,  there  are  almost  ten  thousand  institutions  an- 
alogous to  those  proposed  in  the  sub-treasury  scheme,  which  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  a few  years  ago,  is  indeed  a revelation. 
There  are  in  this  country  to-day  about  ten  thousand  separate  institu- 
tions, of  which  I shall  shortly  speak,  by  means  of  any  one  of  which  a 
man  may  turn  his  corn,  cotton,  pig  iron,  or  anything  he  produces, 
into  commercial  money  in  terms  of  the  standard.  The  manufact- 
ure of  this  commercial  money  is  perfectly  free  ; there  is  abso- 
lutely no  law  against  it.  Produce  something  of  value  to  your  fel- 
low men  and  you  can  get  this  money  of  commerce,  which  is  ex- 
actly as  good  as  gold  money.  It  is  true  that  you  cannot  deposit 
the  thing  you  produce  at  these  banks  or  sub-treasuries,  you  cannot 
deposit  your  grain,  your  cattle,  your  locomotive  engines,  or  your 
ships  at  these  institutions,  but  you  can  deposit  the  value  of  the 
thing  you  produce.  The  thing  you  produce  goes  where  it  is 
most  needed,  its  value  stays  with  you.  Sell  your  product  in  the 
market  where  it  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  standard,  i.e.^  at  its 
market  price.  Deposit  the  check  you  receive,  which  represents 
the  value  of  your  product  measured  in  terms  of  the  standard. 
Save  or  spend  the  value  of  your  product  as  you  see  fit.  Is  not 
this  the  method  by  which  money  is  made  ? Do  not  men  make  as 
much  money  raising  wheat,  corn,  or  cotton  from  the  ground  as  in 
digging  gold  or  silver  out  of  the  ground  ? 

In  reply  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  above  objection,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  a right  to  make  a distinction  between  the  producers 
of  gold  and  silver  and  the  producers  of  cotton,  grain,  pig  iron,  and 
other  commodities,  first,  by  reason  of  the  expressed  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  and  second,  by  reason  of  the  self-evident  right 
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of  self-protection.  The  Government  has  a right  to  issue  money 
only  on  the  best  money  collateral.  What  kind  of  a government 
would  we  have  if  the  principle  was  laid  down  that  the  Government 
had  the  right  to  issue  money  on  deposit  of  the  worst  money  col- 
lateral ? The  best  money  collateral  in  the  world,  as  determined 
by  the  experience  of  mankind  through  thousands  of  years,  is  gold  ; 
next  to  gold,  and  determined  in  the  same  manner,  the  best  money 
collateral  is  silver ; next  to  silver  the  best  money  collateral  pro- 
duced in  any  considerable  amount  is  probably  nickel,  tin,  copper, 
lead,  etc.,  in  the  order  named.  Corn,  cotton,  wheat,  eggs,  and 
other  easily  destructible  valuables,  considered  as  collateral,  rank 
way  down  the  list.  The  present  financial  questions  are  without 
meaning  unless  considered  in  connection  with  this  money  of  com- 
merce. Here  and  here  alone  is  found  the  reason  why  the  standard 
money  of  the  country  should  be  increased  in  amount.  The  money 
of  commerce  will  therefore  now  be  considered. 


The  Money  of  Commerce. 

The  vast  business  of  this  country  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  means 
of  a money  other  than  gold  and  other  than  sUver.  There  is  a 
money,  purely  representative,  which  is  never  coined,  which  is  is- 
sued at  the  will  of  the  holder  in  all  denominations  from  one  cent 
to  millions  of  dollars,  which,  in  amount,  is  about  five  times  greater 
than  the  total  amount  of  all  kinds  of  money  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  performs  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  business  of  the 
country,  the  manufacture  of  which  money  in  terms  of  the  standard 
is  free,  and  which  is  based  upon  collateral  other  than  gold  and 
other  than  silver  and  which  heretofore,  as  far  as  I know,  has  not 
been  considered  in  the  discussion  of  the  present  financial  problem. 
I speak  of  the  money  of  commerce,  which  the  latter,  greater  than 
any  government,  has  manufactured  for  her  own  use.  Compared  to 
the  money  of  commerce,  the  money  of  Government  is  relatively 
unimportant  except  as  a standard  of  value.  What  is  the  money  of 
commerce  ? Everybody  uses  it.  You  see  it  every  day.  Add 
up  the  deposits  of  the  banks  and  you  will  find  its  amount.  In  the 
circulating  checks,  drafts,  and  bills  of  exchange  you  see  its  cur- 
rency. All  the  gold  that  ever  was  taken  from  the  crust  of  the 
globe,  from  the  time  that  the  first  savage  was  attracted  by  its  fas- 
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cinating  lustre  to  the  time  when  the  last  ounce  was  torn  from  our 
western  hills  by  the  power  of  hydraulics,  is  not  sufficient  in  amount 
to  pay  dollar  for  dollar  the  just  demands  of  the  depositors  of  the 
banks  of  the  United  States  of  America  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  depositors  of  the  banks  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 

Austria,  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  All  the  silver  known  to  be 
above  ground  at  the  present  time,  crushed  out  from  the  rocks  of 
every  mountain-side,  the  collections  of  King  Solomon,  Pizarro, 

Cortez,  of  Mackay,  and  thousands  of  other  men  searching  every  y 

corner  of  the  world  from  the  dawn  of  history  until  to-day  is  not 
sufficient  in  amount  to  pay  dollar  for  dollar  the  just  demands  of 
the  depositors  of  the  banks  of  the  United  States  of  America  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  depositors  of  the  banks  of  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

An  investigation  of  this  money  of  commerce,  then,  is  a neces- 
sary preliminary  to  any  consideration  of  the  question  of  Govern- 
ment money. 

A statement  is  presented  showing  the  total  amount  of  deposits 
held  by  national  and  other  banking  institutions  in  1891-92, 
compiled  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, December  5,  1892  : 


t 

NO.  ; 

i 

National  Banks  . , 

1 

3,773 

1 

1 

! 

Individual  deposits , 

United  States  deposits 

Deposits  of  U.  S.  Disbursing  Officers 

$1,765,422,984 
9,828, 144 
4,044,734 

State  Banks  . . 

Individual  deposits 

648,513,809 

Loan  and  Trust  Cos. 

! 168 

1 Individual  deposits 

411,659,996 

Savings  Banks  . . 

1,059 

i Individual  deposits 

Savings  deposits 

45^560,592 

1,712,769.026 

Private  Banks  . . 

i,i6i 

Individual  deposits 

93,091,148 

Total  No.  Banks 

9,352 

Total  deposits 

: $4, 690,890, 433 

A statement  is  presented  showing  the  amount  of  Government 
money  held  by  national  and  other  banks  available  for  payment  of 
above  deposits  on  or  about  July  12,  1892.  From  the  Report  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  December  5,  1892,  page  86  : 
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NATIONAL 

BANKS 

(3.759)* 

1 

OTHER  (5,579) 
BANKING  IN- 
STITUTIONS. 

1 

1 

1 

TOTAL. 

Gold  Coin 

Gold,  Treasury  Certificates  . , . 

Gold  (Clearing  House)  Certificates  . 

Silver  Dollars 

Silver,  Fractional 

Silver,  Treasury  Certificates  . . . 

National  Banking  Notes  .... 

Legal-tender  Notes 

United  States  Certificates  of  Deposit 

for  Legal  Tenders 

Fractional  Currency 

Specie,  not  classified 

Cash,  not  classified 


$96,723,083  ! 
85,530,100 
8,498,000 
7-466,596  ) 
S-579-302  ) 

25-523-399 

21,325,840 
”3.915-016  ' 

23,115,000 

939.3^^3 


’8,889,370  1105,612,453 
85,530,100 
8,498,000 

1,925,187  14,971,085 


25.523,399 

21,325,840 

160,727,708 


■46,812,692 


23,115,000  23,115,000 

939,383  939,383 

, 22,119,226  22,119,226 

Casl),  not  classified 118,042.909  118.042,909 

$388,615,719  j 1197,789,384  I $586,405,103 

* Including  National  Bank  Notes  and  Coin  Certificates. 

The  relation  between  the  amount  of  the  money  of  commerce 
and  the  amount  of  Government  money  held  by  the  banks  is  as 
follows  : 


Total  deposits  of  the  banks  of  United  States  .... 
Total  government  money  avatlahle  for  payment  of  deposits, 
Percentage  of  government  money  to  deposits  .... 


$4,690,890,433 
586,405, 103 
12^ 


That  is  to  say,  that  if  all  the  Government  money  held  by  the 
banks  of  this  country  should  be  distributed //-t?  rata  among  the  de- 
positors of  these  banks,  each  depositor  would  receive  i2|  per  cent, 
of  his  deposit.  If  this  is  true  that  the  total  amount  of  Govern- 
ment money  of  all  kinds  held  by  the  banks  is  sufficient  to  pay  only 
a dividend  of  12^  per  cent,  to  the  depositors  of  these  banks,  what 
is  the  balance  ? What  does  the  87I  per  cent,  of  deposits  repre- 
sent ? There  is,  I think,  but  one  rational  view  to  take  of  this  mat- 
ter ; the  balance  of  the  deposits  consists  of  the  money  of  com- 
merce, which  money  is  based  upon  collateral  other  than  gold  and 
other  than  silver,  e.xpressed  in  terms  of  the  standard.  This  collat- 
eral consists  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  pig  iron,  copper,  tin,  petroleum, 
salt,  wool,  cotton,  sugar,  lumber,  chemicals,  cattle,  hides,  horses, 
ships,  railroads,  cars,  engines,  and  a multitude  of  other  valuables 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  standard,  and  which  in  trade  are  ex- 
changed one  for  the  other  in  terms  of  the  standard,  that  is,  at  their 
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market  price.  How  is  this  money  of  commerce  manufactured  ? 

Let  one  illustration  suffice.  The  manufacturer  of  pig  iron  pro- 
duces from  his  mine  10,000  tons  of  iron  and  sells  it  for  $15  per 
ton,  taking  a check  in  payment.  He  deposits  his  check  in  a bank. 

This  is  the  value  of  his  10,000  tons  of  pig  iron  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  standard.  I He  has  given  up  his  iron  and  has  $150,000  in  the 
money  of  commerce,  which  is  exchangeable  for  any  product  or 
products  he  desires  to  purchase  in  terms  of  the  standard,  that  is, 
at  their  market  price.  The  certified  check  of  the  pig-iron  manu-  > 

facturer  above  mentioned,  on  the  First  National  Bank  of  New 
York,  for  $150,000  is  just  as  good  to  you  or  to  me  as  $150,000  in 
Government  money,  because  it  will  purchase  just  as  much  as  $i5o>- 
000  in  Government  money  will  purchase. 

This  money  of  commerce  has  been  many  times  referred  to  as 
credit  money,  but  this  name,  I think,  does  not  express  the  idea  of 
what  it  really  is.  Credo — credit  money  means  belief  money.  What 
belief  ? Is  it  belief  that  Government  money  will  be  paid  for  your 
deposit  ? This  is  manifestly  impossible  should  all  depositors  ask 
for  payment  at  once.  Is  it  belief  that  gold  dollars  will  be  paid  for 
your  deposits  ? This  is  also  impossible  under  the  same  conditions. 
Whatever  else  a man  may  believe  nowadays,  it  is  safe  to  state  that 
he  does  not  believe  in  impossibilities  in  business.  Here,  at  least, 
the  miraculous  does  not  exist.  Business  is  based  on  common 
sense.  It  has  for  its  subject-matter  things  of  tangible  value — 
houses,  lands,  ships,  railways,  etc.  Nothing,  considered  as  a busi- 
ness asset,  is  poor  material.  Concerning  the  collateral  upon  which 
this  money  of  commerce  is  based,  only  two  views  can  be  taken  : 
first,  it  can  be  said  that  the  value  of  the  bank  deposits,  other  than 
Government  money,  is  based  upon  nothing,  or,  second,  it  can  be 
said  that  the  value  of  these  deposits,  after  deducting  the  amount 
of  Government  money  held  by  the  banks,  is  based  upon  collateral 
other  than  gold  and  other  than  silver.  To  entertain  the  former 
view  puts  a man  to  intellectual  confusion,  while  to  entertain  the 
latter  view  offers  a reasonable  explanation  of  a well-known  fact. 

But  without  at  this  time  further  developing  the  ideas  above  set 
forth,  and  to  which  I will  again  refer  in  a separate  article,  I desire 
strongly  to  bring  out  at  this  place  a fact  which,  I believe,  has  a 
vital  bearing  upon  the  silver  question,  viz.;  f/iat  the  ratio  betiveen 
the  amount  of  standard  money  in  circulation  and  the  amount  of  commer- 
cial money  in  circulation  is  too  large. 
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The  amount  of  standard  money,  that  is,  money  intrinsically  good 
all  over  the  world  at  its  face  value,  in  the  banks  on  or  about  July 
12,  1892,  as  per  above  statement  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
was  $199,640,553,  an  amount  which  if  divided  pro  rata  among  the 
depositors  of  the  banks  would  produce  a dividend  of  about  four 
per  cent.  Here  is  the  reason  luhy  the  standard  money  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  increased  in  amount. 

This  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  with  the  gold  reserve,  is 
the  only  barrier  which  now  stands  between  the  business  men  of 
this  country  and  a depreciated  currency.  The  business  men  of 
this  country  are  doing  business  on  a margin.  If  there  is  any  truth 
at  all  in  the  tables  of  deposits  and  cash  held  by  the  banks  as  sub- 
mitted in  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  then  it  is 
as  clear  as  daylight  that  the  amount  of  standard  money  in  circula- 
tion compared  to  the  amount  of  the  money  of  commerce  in  cir- 
culation is  too  small. 

The  consideration  of  this  relation  which  exists  between  the  sum 
total  of  the  deposits  of  the  banks  of  the  country  and  the  amount 
of  standard  money  which  the  banks  hold  available  for  the  payment 
of  their  deposits  is,  I think,  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
now  before  the  business  men  of  this  country.  Here  it  is,  I be- 
lieve, that  we  find  one  of  the  real  causes  of  our  present  business 
troubles.  When  we  touch  this  subject,  we  touch  one  of  the  sore 
spots ; the  other  cause  is  the  constant  manufacture  of  cheap  mone)’. 
We  cannot  escape  from  our  difficulties  unless  we  know  the  causes 
of  them.  Deposits,  five  thousand  ; standard  money,  two  hundred 
million  ; proportion,  four  per  cent.  The  lack  of  standard  money 
explains  not  only  one  of  the  causes  of  our  trouble,  but  is  also  the 
principal  cause,  I believe,  of  the  great  Australian  business  depres- 
sion, brought  on  by  the  withdrawal  of  deposits,  which  deposits,  as 
with  us,  were  payable  in  standard  money,  and  may  shortly  be- 
come a world-wide  source  of  evil,  because  bank  deposits  appear  to 
be  increasing  in  a proportion  which  is  more  rapid  than  is  the  in- 
crease of  gold.  England,  in  this  regard,  is  but  slighth'  better  off 
than  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  known  gold  in  the  world 
appears  to  be  insufficient  for  the  necessities  of  commerce.  * 

* More  Big  Banks  Closed — The  Milwaukee  and  Kentucky  National  Banks  Quit — 
Runs  Throughout  the  Day  in  Milwaukee — The  South  Side  Savings  also  Goes  Under 
— Both  Milwaukee  Banks  Were  Considered  Sound — The  Kentucky  National  Has 
Been  in  Straits  Two  Years— Other  Suspensions  in  the  South  and  West. — Daily 
Paper* 
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What  are  these  bank  deposits  ? Representatives  partly  of 
property  and  partly  of  standard  money.  What  are  checks,  drafts, 
bills  of  exchange  ? Devices  by  means  of  which  property  and 
standard  money  are  interchanged.  How  are  checks  redeemable  ? 
Either  in  property  or  in  standard  money.  When  the  standard 
money  of  a country  is  insufficient  in  amount,  when  doubt  arises 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  drawer  to  get  standard  money  upon  presen- 
tation of  his  check,  trade  languishes,  and  when  the  world’s  stand- 
ard money  is  gone  from  a country  then  a new  standard  (in  our 
case  silver)  must  be  found  or  trade  must  cease  and  give  way  to 
barter. 

It  is  largely  from  this  source  that  panics  arise.  At  least  these 
conditions  are  always  present  when  panics  occur.  During  a period 
of  panic  two  things  are  distinctly  noticeable  : first,  a high  rate  for 
money,  and  second,  falling  prices.  This,  at  least,  w^s  true  of  the 
panics  of  1857,  1867,  1873,  1884,  and  the  so-called  rich  man’s  panic 
of  1890.  Business  moves  along  smoothly  until  some  day,  from  a 
number  of  causes,  the  rate  for  money  begins  to  advance,  and  an 
investigation  discloses  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  standard  money 
in  circulation  is  very  small  as  contrasted  with  the  amount  of  the 
money  of  commerce  in  circulation.  People  become  apprehensive. 
There  is  a strong  competition  for  this  standard  money  and  its 
price,  which  is  measured  by  the  rate  of  interest,  goes  up,  as  there 
is  not  enough  to  go  around,  the  demand  for  it  being  greater  than 
the  supply.  Commodities  and  properties  are  sold  in  competition 
to  obtain  this  money,  and  the  prices  of  these  commodities  and 
properties  under  such  conditions  must  necessarily  go  down,  for 
they  are  now  measured  in  an  appreciating  standard. 

The  only  standard  money  in  circulation  in  this  country  to-day 
is  the  gold  money.  The  entire  balance  of  the  Government  money 
in  circulation  is  not  intrinsically  worth  par,  but  circulates  at  par, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  people  believe  that  the  Government 
will  eventually  redeem  or  replace  every  dollar  of  it  with  a dollar 
of  the  standard  value.  Outside  of  the  gold  money  of  the  United 
States  Government,  the  balance  is  credit  money,  more  or  less  se- 
cured, which  is  all  held  at  the  gold  line  by  the  gold  reserve,  as  long 
as  it  lasts,  and  sinks  to  the  silver  standard  when  it  is  gone. 

The  real  question  then,  and  the  question  most  vital  to  the  in- 
terests of  American  business  men  is,  how  shall  we  increase  the 
amount,  not  of  money,  but  of  standard  money  in  circulation  ? 
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Many  of  the  New  York  business  men  long  for  the  discovery  of 
new  gold  fields.  They  seem  to  want  an  unlimited  supply  of  gold. 
They  overlook  the  fact  that  should  the  supply  of  gold  become  as 
great  as  that  of  copper  or  lead  or  tin,  its  value  would  fall  to  that 
of  copper  or  lead  or  tin.  And  if  its  value  fell  through  such  a dis- 
covery, then  the  prices  of  all  things  measured  in  the  standard 
would  most  certainly  appreciate  proportionately.  A tremendous 
supply  of  gold  poured  forth  upon  the  world  to-day  would  be  as 
great  a calamity  as  an  entire  cessation  of  that  supply.  An  ideal 
standard  of  value  requires  that  the  metal  which  is  proposed  to  be 
used  as  such  standard  should  increase  up  to  a certain  limit,  and 
after  that  remain  at  a certain  fixed  amount,  sufficient  being  pro- 
duced each  year  to  about  balance  the  consumption  of  that  year. 
Gold  is  to-day  that  metal  which  most  closely  fits  the  requisites  of 
this  ideal  standard.  The  placers,  from  which  about  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  world’s  production  of  gold  has  been  obtained,  begin  to  show 
signs  of  exhaustion  in  Galifornia  and  Australia,  and  the  same  re- 
sults are  expected  from  the  gold  fields  of  Africa. 

Whatever  one  man  may*  say,  however,  as  to  the  fitness  or  unfit- 
ness of  gold  as  a standard  of  value  amounts  to  nothing.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  human  race  during  an  evolution  of  untold  ages 
has  decided  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  gold  is  the  world’s  standard 
of  value  to-day,  whatever  other  things  may  have  been  tried  as 
standards  of  value  in  the  past.  Gold  has  become  the  standard  of 
value  by  a process  of  evolution  and  is  presented  to  us  to-day  as 
the  product  of  such  evolution. 

Nevertheless,  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  world  to-day  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  business,  as  has  been  so 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  consideration  of  the  proportion  which 
it  bears  to  the  money  of  commerce,  and  the  question  again  comes 
back,  how  shall  we  increase  the  amount  of  the  standard  money  of 
the  country  ? There  is  but  one  reply  : Issue  money  on  the  next 
money  collateral  to  gold,  in  constant  terms  of  the  standard.  This 
is  the  method  by  which  the  money  of  commerce  is  manufactured 
and  has  been  manufactured  for  centuries,  and  we  need  but  follow 
this  method  as  regards  silver,  which  is  the  next  collateral  to  gold, 
and  the  question  is  settled.  True,  the  time  may  come  and,  I be- 
lieve, will  come,  when  all  the  gold  and  all  the  silver  in  the  world 
will  not  be  sufficient  in  amount  to  form  a basis  for  go  vernment 
money.  But  when  that  time  arrives  can  we  not  then  take  up  an- 
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other  precious  metal,  the  next  best  collateral,  and  use  it  in  the 
same  manner,  viz.,  in  constant  terms  of  the  standard  ? 

We  are  in  this  position  to-day.  The  amount  of  gold  in  the 
world  is  insufficient  for  the  necessities  of  business.  The  Govern- 
ment then  not  only  has  the  right  to,  but  should,  supplement  its 
gold  with  silver,  and  it  will  be  forced  eventually  to  do  this,  willing 
or  unwilling.  The  only  question  to  be  settled  then  is,  how  shall  the 
Government  use  the  silver  ? Shall  the  Government  use  that  silver 
at  a fixed  ratio  with  gold,  or  shall  the  Government  use  that  silver  in 
constant  terms  of  the  standard  ? The  solution  of  this  question  re- 
quires the  adoption  of  one  of  these  methods.  There  is  no  other  way. 

The  contention  is  made  that  the  latter  proposition  is  the  prop- 
er and  only  solution  of  the  present  money  question.  Governments 
never  do  anything  until  they  are  forced  by  the  will  of  the  citizens, 
and  we  are  exactly  in  that  position  to-day.  Here  are  two  paths, 
either  of  which  may  be  taken.  If  we  choose  the  right  path,  well  ; 
if  we  choose  the  wrong  one,  well  also,  but  not  so  well. 


The  Present  Situation. 


A statement  and  inventory  of  the  different  classes  of  moneys, 
other  than  subsidiary  coin,  gold  coin,  gold  certificates,  and  currency 
certificates  (which  are  based  upon  United  States  legal-tender  notes), 
issued  by  the  United  States  and  now  in  circulation  is  here  presented. 

Time,  June  i,  1893. 

Silver  $0.83  per  Ounce. 


Character  of  money. 


I.  United  States  Legal-ten- 
der Notes 


II.  Silver  Dollars  and  Silver 
Certificates  (Bland  Act) , 
1878 

III.  Treasury  Notes  of  1890 

(Sherman  Act) 

IV.  Trade  Dollars  (recoined) . 


V.  National  Bank  Notes 


Amount 
outstanding, 
face  value. 

Assets  available 
for  payment 
thereof. 

Value  of  assets  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

’ $346,618,016 

j 

$95,048,640 
gold  coin  and 
bullion. 

$95,048,640 

i 378,166.793 

378,166,793 
silver  dollars. 

241,772,375 

143.591.569 

5,078,472 

152, 413-792 

ounces  of  silver. 
5,078.472 
silver  dollars. 

Secured  by  Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

126,503,447 

3,260,140 

$873,454,850 
177.164,254 
credit  money. 

$466,584,602 
Par,  if  paid  in  gold, 
but  according  to  pres- 
ent laws  can  be  paid  in 
silver  dollars. 

) 
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I.  The  legal-tender  notes  issued  during  the  war  amounted,  at 
the  highest  point,  June  30,  1864,  to  $447,300-203. 

In  January,  1875,  Congress  enacted  that  “ On  and  after  the 
first  day  of  January,  1879,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  re- 
deem, in  coin,  the  United  States  legal-tender  notes  then  outstand- 
ing on  their  presentation  for  redemption.”  The  amount  then  out- 
standing— 1875 — was  about  $382,000,000.  On  May  31,  1878,  the 
further  retirement  of  legal-tender  notes  was  forbidden,  leaving  the 
amount  then  and  now  outstanding  as  $346,681,016.  “ And  when 

any  of  the  said  notes  may  be  redeemed  or  be  received  into  the 
Treasury  under  any  law  from  any  source  whatever,  and  shall  be- 
long to  the  United  States,  they  shall  not  be  retired,  cancelled,  or 
destroyed,  but  shall  be  reissued  and  paid  out  again  and  kept  in  cir- 
culation.” Act  of  May  31,  1878. 

I desire  to  call  attention  in  passing,  by  means  of  the  following 
illustration,  to  the  practical  effect  which  the  operations  of  the 
above  law  has  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Treasury. 

The  total  amount  of  legal-tender  notes  on  April  5,  1893,  is,  say,  . $346,000,000 


Of  wliich  there  are  in  circulation  among  the  people, 320,000,000 

And  in  the  Treasury  available  for  payment  of  debts  of  United  States,  26,000,000 
The  gold  reserve  is,  say, ico,<X)0,cxx) 


Unavailable  for  payment  of  debts  of  United  States,  but  available  for  redemption 
of  notes. 

On  April  6,  1893,  $5,000,000  legal-tender  notes  are  presented 
for  redemption  and  redeemed.  The  account  now  stands  as  fol- 
lows ; 


Total  legal-tender  notes,  $346,000,000 

Amount  in  circulation  among  the  people, 

Amount  in  Treasury  available  for  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 

United  States,  31,000,000 

Amount  of  gold  reserve, 95,000.00a 


Unavailable  for  payment  of  debts  of  United  States,  but  available  for  redemption 
of  Notes. 

Is  not  the  practical  effect  of  this  law  such,  that  when  legal- 
tender  notes  are  redeemed  there  is  rendered  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the  amount  of  notes  re- 
deemed ? In  redeeming  its  legal-tender  notes  under  this  law  does 
not  the  Government  practically  acquire  a receipt  ? 

On  June  i,  1893,  the  gold  reserve  was  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  ' 
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the  amount  of  legal-tender  notes  then  outstanding.  The  intrinsic 
value  of  these  notes,  considered  as  a whole,  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  is  therefore  but  twenty-four  per  cent. 

II.  Edward  O.  Leech,  late  Director  of  the  Mint,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement  : 

*•  In  1878  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a bill  for  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  dollars.  This  was  amended  in  the  Senate,  con- 
curred in  by  the  House,  and  finally  enacted  into  a law  over  a 
Presidential  veto,  by  which  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  with  r 

full  debt-paying  power,  was  restored,  not  for  individuals,  as  prior 
to  1873,  but  on  Government  account  ; the  law  requiring  the  man- 
datory purchase  and  coinage,  monthly,  of  not  less  than  two  mill- 
ion nor  more  than  four  million  dollars’  w'orth  of  silver  bullion, 
with  a further  provision  authorizing  the  issue  of  paper  certificates 
in  sums  of  ten  dollars  and  multiples  in  lieu  of  the  actual  dollars. 

Although  the  minimum  amount  only  was  purchased  and  coined, 
the  purchases  of  silver  under  this  act  aggregated  291,292,019 
ounces,  costing  $308,190,262,  from  which  there  was  coined  and 
issued,  either  in  actual  dollars  or  paper  certificates,  378,166,793 
silver  dollars.”  * 

The  act  of  August  4,  1886,  authorized  the  issue  of  silver  cer-  ^ * 

tificates  in  denominations  of  one,  two,  or  five  dollars,  under  the 
operations  of  which,  aided  by  Treasury  practices,  the  large  certifi 
cates  were  replaced  by  those  of  smaller  denominations,  until  ovei 
ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  silver  certificates  outstanding  are  of  the 
denominations  of  ten  dollars  or  less.  Of  the  total  amount  of  sil- 
ver dollars  coined  under  the  so-called  Bland  Act  of  1878,  and  trade 
dollars  recoined,  about  57,000,000  circulate  as  silver  dollars,  and 
the  balance,  about  326,000,000,  lay  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  and 
circulate  by  means  of  their  representative  silver  certificates. 

III.  Under  the  operations  of  this  law  the  Treasury  has  pur- 
chased from  August  13,  1890,  when  the  law  went  into  effect,  to 
June  1, 1893, 152,413,792  ounces  of  silver,  at  a cost  of  $143,591,569, 

which  silver  at  the  price  on  June  i,  1893,  83  cents  per  ounce,  is  ^ 

worth  $126,503,447.  At  this  figure  the  apparent  loss  is  over  $17,- 
000,000.  Of  this  silver,  so  purchased,  there  has  been  coined  into 
silver  dollars,  to  June  i,  1893,  $30,087,040. 

IV.  The  act  of  March  3,  1891,  directed  that  “ the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  com  into  standard  silver 

* North  American  Review,  July,  1893. 
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dollars  the  trade-dollar  bullion  and  trade  dollars  now  in  the  Treas- 
ury, the  e.xpense  thereof  to  be  charged  to  the  silver-profit  fund.” 
The  recoinage  was  completed  in  December,  1891,  leaving  the  sum 
stated  in  circulation. 

^ . Some  consider  that  national  bank-notes  are  not  proper 
national  money  because  their  value  is  not  based  upon  a commodity, 
but  upon  a debt,  and  should,  therefore,  occupy  no  place  in  the  na- 
tional currency.  Alexander  Hamilton  considered  that  bank  cir- 
culation is  desirable,  rather  as  a/i  auxiliary  to  than  as  a substitute 
for,  that  of  the  precious  metals.” 

Others  hold  the  view  directly  opposite  and  favor  a national 
currency  based  upon  Government  or  other  approved  bonds,  plac- 
ing a metallic  currency  based  upon  gold  and  silver  second.  The 
merits  of  either  view  are  not  here  considered.  The  table  has 
been  arranged  so  that  the  national  bank-notes  can  be  included 
or  not,  according  to  the  views  of  the  reader. 

The  inventory  above  exhibited  demonstrates  the  fact  tliat  the 
market  value  of  the  assets  held  by  the  Government,  if  divided  pro 
rata  among  the  various  classes  of  moneys  on  the  basis  of  par, 
would  produce  a dividend  of  but  44  per  cent.  Should  the  gold 
holdings  of  the  Government  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the 
various  classes  of  moneys,  on  a par  basis  as  above  set  forth,  a divi- 
dend of  but  nine  per  cent,  would  be  possible. 

No  foreigner  will  take  at  par,  gold  money  excepted,  any  of  the 
money  of  the  United  _ States  without  conversion  into  gold.  To 
enable  citizens  to  convert  this  cheap  money  into  gold  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  foreign  debts,  we  have  a gold  reserve  of  about 
$95,000,000  (June  I,  1893),  or,  as  stated  above,  about  9 per  cent,  of 
the  amount  of  inferior  money  at  present  issued. 

When  this  gold  is  gone  then  we  can,  under  present  laws,  use 
silver  dollars  for  the  payment  or  redemption  of  these  obligations. 
The  9 per  cent,  of  gold  holdings,  then,  represents  the  width  of  the 
line  which  at  present  separates  us  from  the  silver  standard. 

The  present  situation  is  simpl}'^  this  : We  have,  without  count- 
ing  gold,  but  including  national  bank-notes,  over  one  thousand 
millions  of  money  in  circulation,  not  one  dollar  of  which,  consid- 
ered as  a whole,  is  intrinsically  worth  par  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  ; and  more  than  this,  we  have  been  and  are  adding  to  this 
vast  sum,  through  the  operations  of  the  Sherman  Act,  more  money 
of  the  same  questionable  quality,  at  the  rate,  which  varies  with 
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the  price  of  silver,  of  from  three  to  four  millions  per  month.  For 
a long  period  we  have  been  manufacturing  money  not  intrinsically 
worth  par  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  We  state  to  the  people  of 
the  world,  in  the  Sherman  Act,  although  it  may  not  be  the  law, 
that  it  is  “ the  established  policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
the  two  metals  at  a parity,”  and  then  proceed  to  manufacture  more 
questionable  money.  Doubts  have  arisen  as  to  our  ability  to  keep 
our  intentions  good. 

What  is  the  Sherman  Act?  This  act,  passed  July  14,  1890,. 
provides  for  the  purchase  of  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  every 
month,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  offered.  Treasury  notes  are 
issued  equal  in  amount  to  the  cost  price  of  the  silver  purchased. 
These  notes  are  redeemable  in  coin,  gold  or  silver  dollars,  at  the 
option  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  But  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  practically  directed  in  one  clause  of  the  bill  to 
maintain  the  parity  of  the  two  metals,  he  has  no  option  in  the 
matter  at  all,  and  is  forced  to  redeem  these  notes  in  gold  dollars 
worth  100  cents,  and  not  in  silver  dollars  worth  less  than  100 
cents.  In  short,  then,  the  Sherman  Act  is  a proposition  to  pur- 
chase 54,000,000  ounces  of  silver  each  year  and  to  pay  for  it  in 
gold.  But  as  there  is  not  sufficient  gold  in  the  country  to  long 
carry  out  a contract  of  this  nature,  the  Government,  in  undertak- 
ing such  a contract,  is  undertaking  an  impossibility.  They  agree 
to  buy  one  commodity  (silver)  and  pay  for  that  in  another  com- 
modity (gold),  in  something  which  they  have  not  got.  It  is  true 
that  they  can  get  more  gold  by  making  a gold  loan,  but  that  helps 
them  not  in  the  least.  In  fact,  they  are  now  in  a worse  position 
than  before,  for  the  gold  bonds  issued  for  the  loan  are  payable, 
principal  and  interest,  in  gold,  and,  as  time  runs  on,  the  amount 
of  notes  produced  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  therefore  the  gold  liability  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. There  is  now  the  gold  liability  on  the  bonds  and  there  is 
also  the  gold  liability  on  the  constantly  increasing  amount  of 
Treasury  notes. 

It  is  interesting  and  admonitory  to  note,  in  this  connection,  the 
effect  which  this  constant  manufacture  of  questionable  dollars  has 
upon  the  complexion  of  the  National  Currency.  The  principle  of 
the  law  of  Gresham,  who  was  a contemporary  of  Shakespeare,  and 
who  first  discovered  it,  that  the  cheaper  money,  when  too  large  in 
amount,  will  drive  the  better  mo7iey  out  of  circulation,  has  been  working 
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in  this  country.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  recent  heavy  and  per- 
sistent exports  of  gold. 

Commencing  in  May,  1888,  the  gold  shipments  have  aggregated, 
to  June,  1893,  over  $328,000,000,  as  follows  : 

Exports  of  Gold  Coin  and  Gold  Bullion,  Calendar  Years  1888-1893. 


CALENDAR  YEARS. 


GOLD  EXPORTED. 


1888  

1889  

1890  

1891  

1892  

1893  (five  months) 


Total 


$34,526,447 

50,933,460 

24,063,074 

79,086,581 

76.532.056 

63,106,266 

$328,247,884 


During  the  same  periods  the  imports  of  gold  have  amounted  to 
$114,683,035,  as  follows  : 

Imports  of  Gold  Coin  and  Gold  Bullion,  Calendar  Years  1888—1893. 


CALENDAR 

YEARS. 

PORT  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

PORT  OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO 

ALL  OTHER 
PORTS. 

TOTAL. 

1888  .... 

1889  .... 

1890  .... 

1891  .... 

1892  .... 
1893,  January  . 

“ February 
' ‘ M arch 
“ April  . . 

May  . . 

$6,005,756 

6,304,267 

13,212,739 

31,968,398 

8,504.513 

86,893 
879,605 
4. 194. 134 
644.071 
25,680 

$3,950,351 

4.617,871 

5,806,220 

10,011,453 

6,045,917 

36.585 

9.423 

22,666 

13.384 

$1,004,666 

1.082,494 

I.21I.13I 

2,990,259 

2.900,516 

247.365 

368.511 

2,391.637 

146.530 

$10,960,773 

12,004,682 

20,230,090 

44,970,110 

17.450.946 

370,843 

1,257.539 

6.608.437 

803,985 

25.680 

Total  . . 

, $71,826,056 

$30,513,870 

$12,343,109 

, $114,683,035 

There  has  been  a net  loss  to  the  United  States  by  gold  exports 
of  $213,564,849. 

The  following  table  illustrates  again  that,  as  the  notes  redeem- 
able in  gold  increase  in  amount  from  year  to  year,  the  percent- 
age of  gold  reserve  decreases  in  amount.  The  column  marked 
“ Amount  of  Outstanding  Notes  Redeemable  in  Gold  ” includes 
old  demand  notes.  United  States  legal-tender  notes.  Treasury  notes 
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of  1890,  and  fractional  currency.  The  currency  certificates  are  not 
included  in  this  table. 

Statement  showing  percentage  of  reserve,  etc.  Compiled 
from  Treasurer’s  Report. 


AMOUNT  OF  FREE 
GOLD  IN  TREASURY. 

AMOUNT  OF 
OUTSTANDING 
NOTES  REDEEMABLE 
IN  GOLD, 

PERCENTAGE 
OF  RESERVE. 

July  I,  1SS9 

$182,218,163 

$362,030,087 

50.3 

July  I,  1890 

184,092,074 

362,024,497 

50.8 

July  I,  1S91 

121,113,024 

412,248, 698 

29-3 

July  I,  1S92 

110,444,392 

462,879,294 

23.8 

July  I,  1893 

95.485,413 

509,206,290 

18,7 

The  following  table  illustrates  again  the  constant  diminution  of 
the  Government  gold  reserve  caused  by  reason  of  the  constant 
manufacture  of  money  not  intrinsically  worth  par  in  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

Statement  showing  amount  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  in  the 
Treasury,  and  of  gold  certificates  outstanding,  from  latest  returns 
received  at  the  end  of  each  month. 


Date. 


I Total  gold  in  Treas-  certificates 

ury,  coin  and  bullion.  Vash^*^* 


January,  1889. 
February,  1889 
March,  1889 
April,  1889. 
May,  1889  . 
June,  1889  . 
July,  1889  . 
August,  1889 
September,  1889 
October,  1889 . 
November,  1889 
December,  1889 
January,  1890 . 
February,  1890 
March,  1890 
April,  1890. 
May,  1890  . 
June,  1890 . 
July,  1890  . 


325,641,856  12 
326,456.697  81 
326,700,938  96 
328,203,900  80 
321,297,376  96 

303.504.319  58 
300,759.572  98 
304,048,189  30 
305,871,772  02 
308.509,615  21 
310,979,791  06 
313,818.941  47 
316.043.454  19 

318.593.752  14 

320,225,794  87 
320,878.411  60 

321,333.253  10 

321,612.423  49 
316,536,823  28 


25.043.518 

24,802,813 

26,586,125 

20.783.433 

27.350,140 

37.235.793 

34,669,943 

39.557.233 

42,073,803 

34,925,823 

30,668,090 

31,316,100 

20,452,870 

28,222.835 

24,614,210 

24,142,200 

27.473.120 
26,162,960 

27.577.120 


Gold  certificates 
in  circulation. 


130,986,592 

130,210,717 

128,826,517 

136,614,789 

129,044,662 

116,792,759 

118,541,409 

123.393.519 

116,675,349 

120,937,229 

123,483,119 

122,985,889 

138,657,169 

130,604,804 

134.938.079 

134,642.839 

130.788,399 

131,380,019 

132.444.749 


Net  gold  in  Treasury, 
coin  and  bullion. 


194.655,264  12 
196,245,980  81 
197. 874.421  96 
191.589,111  80 
192,252,714  96 
186,711,560  58 
182,218,163  98 
180,654,670  30 
189,196,423  02 
187,572,386  21 
187.496,672  06 
190,833.052  47 
177.386.285  19 
187.988.948  14 
, 185.287,715  87 
i86,2^T,t;72  60 
190,544.854  10 
190.232.404  49 
184,092,074  28 


Silver  Purchase  Act  began  here. 
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Date. 


August,  1890, . . 

September.  1890 
October,  1890, 
November,  1890 
December,  1890 
January,  1891  . 
February.  1891 
March,  1891  . 
April,  1891 . . 
May,  1891  . . 

June,  1891  . . 

July,  1891  . . 

August,  1891  . 
September,  1891 
October,  1891 . 
November,  1891 
December,  1891 

January,  1892 . , 

•'ebruary,  1892 
March,  1892  , 
April,  1892.  . 

May,  1892  . . 

June,  1892  . . 

July,  1892  . . 

August,  1892  . 
September,  1892 
October,  1S92  . 
November,  1892 
December,  1892 
January,  1893 . 
February,  1893 
March,  1893  . 
April,  1893.  . 

May,  1893  . . 

June,  1893  . . 


Total  gold  in  'l>eas- 
ur>',  com  and  bullion 


310.220.120  43 
306,086,471  18 
294.489.603  03 

293.755.879  85 

293,020,214  20 
297.567.546  04 
296,831,953  14 
292.435.218  50 
280,633.039  99 
255.331.502  93 

238.518.121  59 

236,828,413  24 
240,744.487  66 
244,974.790  94 
263.774.741  81 
27 1. 843. 193  35 
278.846,749  90 
282.753,863  24 
282,123.391  53 
280,144.269  34 
273.623.455  45 
271,527,091  86 
255.577.705  23 

247,306,220  66 

242.543.695  63 
240,605,908  58 
244,261,468  91 
247.598.465  89 
238.359.801  29 
228,827,532  53 
217,672.947  91 
218,378.232  99 
202.283,359  08 
196,518,609  76 
188,455.432  59 


r 

Gold  certificates  QqJjJ  certificates 


in  ireasury, 
cash. 


33.005.730  i 

16,058.780 

36.482.690 

43.755.570 

31.384.690 
f 9, 892,050 

25.155.770  1 

24,050,460 
I 27,309,200 

36.777.810 
31,606,030 
34,004,820 

; 37,721,280 

28.332,490 
I 20,790,420 
19,202,170  ; 

17.472,720  I 

17.486.810  I 
18,150,140  I 

23.673.770 

21,931,180 
, 14,470.520 

' 15.363.590 
17.738.500 
: 23,847.210  1 

25,345,590  I 
j 23.181,990  j 
I 19.632,830  1 

24,254.750 

i 15.729.770  ' 

7,782,260 

5.135.430 

8,888,310 

3.324.670 

1,071,170 


in  circulation. 


124,382,539 

158.104,739 

138,173.979 

13^:. 316, 499 

144.047.279 

155.839.449 

147,119,129 

144,317,069 

138.890.799 

122.124.339 

120.850.399 

115. 715.389 

108,273.079 

112. 451.569 

136,100.319 

142.649.969 
148,106,119 
163.178,959 

160.001.279 
154.329.229 
153.713.699 
157.295.209 

141.235.339 

136,861,829 

128.387,379 

121.210.399 

120,255,349 

123,188,809 

Ii7.093.i39 

120,645.819 

Ii4.388.729 

111,486,009 

105,272,029 

101.469.969 
92,970,019 


Net  gold  in  Treasury, 
coiu  and  bullion. 


185.837.581  43 

147,981.732  18 

156.315.624  03 

162,439,380  85 
148.972.935  20 
141,728.097  04 
149,712,824  14 
148,118.149  50 
141.742,240  99 
133,207,163  93 
117,667.722  59 
121,113.024  24 
132.471. -108  66 
132.523.221  94 
127,674,422  81 
129,193,224  35 
130.740.630  90 

119.574.904  24 

122,122,112  53 
125,815,040  34 
119,909.756  45 
114,231,882  86 
114-342.366  23 

110,444.391  66 

114.156.316  63 

119.395.509  58 

124,006,119  91 
124,409.656  89 
121,266,662  29 
108,181,713  53 
103,284.218  91 
106,892,223  99 
97.011.350  08 
95,048.640  76 
95.485.413  59 


The  following  table  illustrates  again,  as  clearly  as  a tendency 
of  this  kind  can  be  illustrated,  the  inevitable  result  which  obtains 
when  moneys  of  a different  quality  are  circulating  coincidentally, 
a money  of  an  inferior  quality  being  constantly  added  to  the  cir- 
culation. 

The  gold  and  gold  certificates  disappear  from  circulation  while 
the  silver  certificates.  United  States  notes,  and  Treasury  notes 

take  their  place. 
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Statement  showing  the  monthly  receipts  from,  customs  at  New 
York  since  January,  1889,  and  the  percentage  of  each  kind  of 
money  received. 


Months. 

Total 

receipts. 

Gold 

coin. 

Per  cent. 

Silver 

coin. 

Per  cent. 

Gold 
certifi- 
cates. 
Per  cent. 

Silver 
certifi- 
cates. 
Per  cent. 

; u.  s. 

1 notes. 
Per  cent. 

U.  S. 
Treasury 
note.s. 
Per  cent. 

January,  1889  . . 

14,037,625 

O.I 

O.I 

83.0 

6.2 

( 

10.6 

February,  1889 

12,954.630 

0. 1 

0. 1 

85.1 

5-3 

9-4 

March,  1889  . . 

13,422.511 

O.I 

O.I 

87-5 

3*1 

9.2 

April,  1889  . . , 

11,962,153 

0. 1 

O.I 

88.8 

27 

8.3 

May,  1889  . . . 

11,096,791 

0 2 

0. 1 

81.5 

5-9 

12.3 

June,  1889  . . . 

10,697,716 

O.I 

O.I 

74-5 

65 

18.8 

)uly,  1889  . , . 

13.791.000 

O.I 

O.I 

856 

38 

10  4 

August,  1889  . , 

13324.514 

0.2 

0. 1 

86.5 

2.9 

103 

September,  1889  . 

12,015,653 

0.2 

O.I 

89.7 

2.1 

7-9 

October,  1889  . . 

12.201,906 

O.I 

0 I 

90-5 

2.0 

7-3 

November,  1889  . 

11,175,885 

0.2 

O.I 

92.6 

1-3 

5.8 

December,  1889  . 

10.997.977 

0.2 

0.1 

92.4 

2.0 

5 3 

January,  1890  . . 

15,223,480 

O.I 

0.0 

92.5 

28 

4.6 

February,  1890 

13,888,075 

O.I 

O.I 

95-0 

1.8 

3-0 

March,  1890  . . 

12,569,867 

0 I 

O.I 

95.7 

1.4 

2.7 

April,  1890  . . . 

13.617.857 

0.2 

O.I 

95-4 

1,6 

2.7 

May,  1890  . . . 

10,671,516 

0.2 

O.I 

93-6 

2.5 

3-6 

June,  1890  . . . 

14,492,128 

O.I 

0.0 

94.5 

2.7 

2.7 

July,  1890  . . . 

17,173,016 

0 I 

O.I 

95  3 

2.0 

2.5 

Silver  1 

Purchase 

Act  began  here. 

August,  1890  . . 

12.978,335 

O.I 

0.0 

91.7 

1-7 

3-0 

35 

September,  1890  . 

15.767.331 

O.I 

O.I 

85- 5 

1-4 

1.9 

II. 0 

October,  1890  . . 

16,093,061 

0.2 

0.0 

80  9 

1*3 

2.1 

15  5 

November,  1890  . 

10,154,328 

03 

O.I 

80.4 

1-7 

2.9 

14.6 

December,  1890  . 

10,704,055 

0-3 

O.I 

87.8 

1.9 

3-0 

6.9 

January,  1891  , . 

16,794,456 

O.I 

0.0 

88.5 

2.1 

4.1 

5 2 

February,  1891 

12.280,373 

0 I 

0.0 

81.0 

6.6 

50 

7 3 

March,  1891  . . 

10,520.414 

0.2 

0 0 

64.9 

16.5 

6.0 

12.4 

April,  1891  , . . 

7.711.917 

0.2 

0.0 

47.0 

20.0 

7.2 

25.6 

May,  1891  . . . 

7.449.775 

0.2 

0 0 

27,8 

26  8 

15.0 

30.2 

June,  1891  , . . 

9,131.418 

0.2 

0.0 
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The  inferior  money  is  forcing  the  superior  money  out  of  circu- 
lation just  as  naturally  and  easily  as  water  runs  down  hill,  and, 
tarring  the  purchase  of  gold  by  the  Government,  which  is  but  a 
temporary  expedient  if  the  manufacture  of  cheap  money  of  any 
kind  is  continued,  or  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act,  or  the  enact- 
ment into  law  of  the  proposed  bill  herein  contained,  which  appears 
to  be  the  only  move  at  present  politically  possible,  within  a few 
months  gold  will  certainly  command  a premium  in  the  New  York 
market,  i/fikss  the  price  of  silver  remains  so  low  that  none  will  be 
mined,  and  offered  for  notes,  thus  practically  repealing  the  pur- 
chasing clause  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

The  policy,  inaugurated  by  Secretary  Foster  and  continued  by 
Secretary  Carlisle,  of  asking  the  banks  to  deposit  gold  and  take 
legal  tenders  therefor,  which  policy  carried  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion means  the  denudation  of  the  banks’  gold,  the  manufacture  of 
cheap  money  being  continued,  is  thought  by  many  to  be  a mis- 
taken one,  and  will,  probably,  no  longer  be  effective. 

But  the  Sherman  Act,  now  so  roundly  abused  by  all,  is  not 
alone  responsible  for  the  present  situation.  If  you  pour  the 
thirteenth  quart  of  milk  in  a twelve-quart  milk-pail  already  filled, 
^ you  can  hardly  say  that  the  reason  why  the  milk  overflows  is  solely 

because  of  the  last  quart  you  have  tried  to  pour  in.  The  pail 
never  would  have  run  over,  on  the  addition  of  the  last  quart,  but 
for  the  twelve  quarts  of  milk  already  there.  And  so  a country 
will  stand  a certain  amount  of  inferior  money,  but  it  will  not  stand 
an  unlimited  amount  of  inferior  money  any  more  than  a twelve- 
quart  pail  will  hold  thirteen  quarts  of  milk.  When  the  point  of 
saturation  is  reached  by  reason  of  constant  additions  of  cheap 
money  to  a currency  already  cheap,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
gold  flows  away  and  continues,  intermittently,  to  flow  away  as  long 
as  the  cause  of  that  outflow  continues.  The  Sherman  .\ct  is  not 
so  vastly  different  in  principle  from  the  Bland  Act,  or  that  from 
the  Greenback  Act  of  the  war  period,  which  of  course  was  a neces- 
sary measure.  The  net  result  of  all  these  acts  is  the  same — money 
not  intrinsically  worth  par  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  policy 
of  manufacturing  such  money  is  an  unbusiness-like  policy.  The 
point  of  saturation,  it  appears,  has  been  about  reached. 

What  is  the  remedy  ? As  far  as  any  future  additions  to  our 
currency  are  concerned  it  is  clearly  seen  that  we  must  hereafter 
make  all  of  our  dollars  always  worth  par  at  home  and  abroad,  if 
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we  propose  to  maintain  tne  gold  standard.  And  considering  the 
fact  that  for  a long  perioQ  we  have  been  producing  dollars  that 
foreigners  won’t  take  at  par,  without  conversion  into  gold,  it  seems 
to  be  the  part  of  common-sense  to  stop  that  practice  and  go  to 
work  and  make  something  they  will  take.  The  remedy,  as  far  as 
our  present  currency  is  concerned,  lies  in  reorganization.  The 
present  currency  must  be  reorganized  so  that  it  also  will  conform 
to  the  above  requirement.  The  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  alone, 
at  this  time,  with  nothing  in  its  place,  by  many  is  not  thought  to  ^ 

be  sufficient.  The  unconditional  repeal  of  this  law  will  certainly 
not  increase  the  amount  of  standard  money  in  circulation,  neither 
will  it  improve  the  character  of  that  we  now  have  in  circulation. 

The  vast  mass  of  inferior  money  now  in  circulation  injures  our 
credit  abroad.  Affirmative  action  is  necessary.  Mr.  Lidderdale, 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  has  confirmed  this  view  in  a 
recent  interview. 

Provision  has  been  made  in  this  proposed  bill  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Treasury  notes  of  1890.  The  reorganization  of  these 
notes,  as  there  provided,  would  secure  the  following  results  : 

First.  The  silver  accumulated  under  the  purchasing  clause  of 
the  Sherman  Act  (over  5,000  tons)  which  now  lies  inert  and  use-  i 

less,  unpaid  fur  and  unconsumed,  by  reorganization  is  removed 
from  the  fear  of  sale  in  the  market  and  consumed,  for,  after  reor- 
ganization, it  belongs  to  the  note-holders. 

Second.  The  Government  is  instantly  relieved  of  the  gold 
liability  now  practically  existing  on  all  its  outstanding  Treasury 
notes  of  1890  (about  $147,000,000,  July  ist). 

Third.  By  reorganization,  coupled  with  the  other  features  ot 
the  proposed  bill,  this  silver  is  rendered  available  as  money  of  in- 
ternational payment. 

Provision  for  the  retirement  of  the  currency  certificates,  which 
are  based  upon  legal-tender  notes  and  are  practically  legal-tender 
notes  of  large  denominations,  has  been  made  in  the  proposed  bill.  ^ 

After  these  are  retired  the  legal-tender  notes  are  left  in  such  a 
position  that  they  also  can  be  retired. 

The  following  provisions,  which  are  drawn  with  the  end  in 
view  of  carrying  on  the  reorganization  of  the  other  classes  of  our 
currency  in  such  a mannei  as  that  no  contraction  will  result  there- 
from, can  be  taken  up  and  enacted  into  law  later  on,  should  Con- 
gress favor  this  plan. 
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A.  That  the  Act  of  May  31,  1878,  entitled  “An  act  to  forbid 

the  further  retirement  of  United  States  legal-tender  notes  ’’  is 
hereby  repealed,  such  repeal  to  take  effect  ,189 

B.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  pre- 
pare and  to  issue  bonds  of  the  United  States,  hereinafter  provided 
for,  to  the  amount  of  $346,618,016  ; said  bonds  to  be  pavable,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  in  standard  money  of  the  United  States,  in  twenty 
years,  with  the  option  reserved  to  the  United  States  to  pay  in  ten 
years,  from  date  thereof,  which  said  bonds  shall  be  prepared  in  de- 
nominations of  one  hundred  dollars  and  multiples  thereof,  and  shall 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  shall  con- 
sist of  registered  and  coupon  bonds,  which  shall  be  available  as  a 
basis  for  National  Bank-note  circulation  under  existing  law,  at 
their  par  value.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  his  discretion 
as  to  time  and  amount,  may  olfer  said  bonds  above  provided  for,  at 
par,  in  exchange  for  United  States  legal-tender  notes.  All  legal- 
tender  notes  so  exchanged  shall  be  cancelled  and  destroyed. 

By  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  discretion  as  to 
the  time  and  the  amount  of  such  bonds  which  he  shall  exchange 
for  legal-tender  notes,  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  state  of  the 
money  market.  That  is,  when  interest  rates  are  extremely  low  the 
bonds  can  be  put  out  and  a corresponding  amount  of  legal-tender 
notes  retired  without  shock  to  the  money  market. 

Statement  Showing  Present  Silver  Situation. 

Time,  June  i,  1893. 

Silver  $0.83  per  Ounce. 


Character  of 
money. 
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Upon  the  retirement  of  the  United  States  legal-tender  notes, 
as  heretofore  set  forth,  the  gold-reserve  fund  now  held  for  their  re- 
demption could  be  carried  to  the  general  account  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  reorganization  of  the  then  outstanding  silver  certificates 
could  then  be  commenced  and  carried  through  on  the  same  gen- 
eral lines  as  is  provided  in  Section  17  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
present  Treasury  notes  of  1890. 

Provision  has  been  made,  in  Section  1 1 of  the  coinage  measure 
before  set  forth,  for  the  reorganization  of  such  an  amount  of  the 
silver  dollars  at  present  in  circulation  as  the  people  may  desire  to 
reorganize. 

Constitutional  Provisions. 

This  proposed  bill  is  founded  upon  specific  constitutional 
provisions.  Section  VIII.,  clause  5,  of  the  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  grants  to  Congress  the  power  “to  coin 
money,  regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures.”  It  is  first  pointed  out  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  grant  Congress  the  power  “ to  make  coin, 
regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin  the  power  granted 
is  the  power  “ to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of 
foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures.” 
While  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  said  the  former,  had  they 
meant  it,  and  this  is  the  manner  in  which  this  clause  is  generally 
interpreted,  yet  this  is  the  very  thing  the  Fathers  did  not  say. 
They  well  understood  that  fixed  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  can 
never  long  remain  of  equal  commercial  value.  Mr.  Secretary 
Hamilton,  in  his  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a mint,  ex- 
pressly declares  “ that  if  the  unit  belong  indiscriminately  to  both 
the  metals,  it  is  subject  to  all  the  fluctuations  that  happen  in  the 
relative  value  which  they  bear  to  each  other.”  Mr.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, in  his  report  upon  a money  unit,  declared  the  same  thing. 
Mr.  Robert  Morris,  financier  to  the  revolutionary  government,  in 
his  proposal  to  establish  a mint  in  1782,  was  equally  explicit  to  the 
same  effect.  This  is  not  only  clearly  shown  in  the  reports,  letters, 
and  writings  of  these  great  men,  but  it  is  specifically  set  forth  in 
the  words  of  the  provision.  Why  else  did  the  Constitution  grant 
Congress  power  to  “ regulate  ” the  value  of  money  and  “ fix  ” the 
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Standard  of  weights  and  measures  ? That  which  is  fixed  is  stable. 
We  regulate  that  which  fluctuates. 

It  is  assumed,  and  the  assumption  is  a self-evident  proposition, 
that  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  was  to  give  to 
Congress  the  power  to  produce  dollars  of  gold  and  silver  which 
should  always  be  of  equal  and  interchangeable  value  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  cannot  be  seriously  maintained,  I think,  that  they  in- 
tended to  grant  to  Congress  the  power  to  produce  dollars  of  gold 
^ and  silver  which  should  always  be  of  unequal  commercial  value  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  principle  of  good  faith,  “ the  decent  re- 
spect to  the  opinions  of  mankind  ” with  which  these  men  were  im- 
bued, fortify,  and  the  words  of  the  provision  verify,  the  former 
assumption. 

Starting  from  this  point  it  can  be  seen  that  had  Congress  been 
granted  the  power  “ to  make  coins,  regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of 
foreign  coin,”  that  \vould  have  been  granted  which  Congress  would 
have  been  absolutely  unable  practically  to  exercise.  Suppose  the 
Constitution  read  as  above  and  Congress  should  pass  a law  to  carry 
out  this  interpretation  of  its  intent,  viz.,  “ to  make  coins,  regulate 
the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin.”  The  first  section  of  a bill 
X to  carry  this  interpretation  into  practical  effect  would  fix  a ratio 

between  gold  and  silver  granting  free  coinage.  The  second  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  would  provide  that  upon  every  variation  of 
value  between  the  gold  and  silver  coins,  they  should  all  be  recoined 
at  a new  ratio,  and  so  on,  every  variation  of  value  meaning  recoin- 
age of  the  lot,  which  would  mean,  at  the  present  time,  that  all  our 
dollars  must  be  recoined  about  once  each  day,  for  between  fixed 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  there  is  about  one  variation  in  that 
time  ; and  if  Congress  is  to  make  coins  and  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  why  then  they  must  make  coins  and  change  the  ratio  just 
as  often  as  there  is  a fluctuation  in  value  between  them.  It  was 
never  intended  that  Congress  should  be  put  into  such  an  absurd 
^ position  as  this,  and  therefore  it  was  said,  wisely  and  understand- 
ingly,  not  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  coins,  but  that 
Congress  shall  have  power  “ to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof  and  of  foreign  coin.” 

The  expression  “ to  coin  ” means  to  corner,  to  strike  metal  with 
a sharp  instrument  so  as  to  leave  an  imprint.  To  coin  money  is 
to  make  money  of  metal  by  stamping  it  with  certain  marks  con- 
verting it  into  money.  The  coin  marks  are  a guarantee  of  the 
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weight  and  fineness  of  the  metal  stamped  or  coined.  Among  the 
Welshmen  the  e.xpression  “ to  coin  tin  ” means  to  take  a bar  of  tin 
and  stamp  upon  it  marks  indicative  of  its  weight  and  purity  ; like- 
wise the  stamp  of  the  silversmiths  upon  silver  plate  has  been  com- 
monly known  for  hundreds  of  years  as  “ the  coin  mark.”  Observe 
how  closely  this  interpretation,  when  compared  with  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  fits  not  only  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  but  also  the 
manifest  intent  of  its  framers. 

Under  the  power  granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  in 
the  expression  “ to  coin  money,”  Congress  enacts  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  receive  fine  gold  or  silver  bars  and  shall  coin  them  into 
money. 

Under  the  power  granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  in 
the  expression  “ to  regulate  the  value  thereof,”  Congress  enacts 
that  the  Government  shall  issue  representatives  of  this  coined 
money  in  par  terms  of  the  standard  redeemable  in  the  same  terms  ; 
thus  the  value  of  the  coined  money  and  of  the  representative 
is  constantly  regulated  at  par. 

Under  the  power  granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution 
(Section  \ III.,  Clause  3),  “to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,”  and  the  additional  power  granted  in  the  expression  “ to 
regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coin,”  Congress  enacts  that  the 
Government  shall  establish  agencies,  at  the  only  places  where  the 
value  of  foreign  coins  can  be  regulated,  and  it  also  enacts  that  the 
value  thereof  shall  there  be  regulated  so  that  the  money  of  the 

United  States  can  be  converted  into  that  foreign  coin  without  loss, 
that  is,  at  par. 

So  interpreted,  the  provisions  of  this  bill  exactly  fit  the  Con- 
stitutional requirements.  Nothing  more  is  needed,  nothing  less 
will  do. 

The  Windom  Bill. 

The  late  Mr.  Windom,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report 

for  1889  proposed  a plan  for  the  larger  use  of  silver  as  the  basis  of 
currency. 

The  following,  in  brief,  was  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  : 

Issue  Treasury  notes  against  deposits  of  silver  bullion  at  the 
market  price  of  silver  when  deposited,  payable  on  demand  in  such 
quantities  of  silver  bullion  as  will  equal  in  value  at  date  of  presen- 
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tation  the  number  of  dollars  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  note  at 
^ the  market  price  of  silver,  or  in  gold,  at  the  option  of  the  Govern- 

ment ; or  in  silver  dollars  at  the  option  of  the  holder.” 

The  same  idea  was  promulgated  by  Mr.  Jose  F.  de  Navarro,  of 
New  York  City,  in  1878,  when  the  Bland  Act  was  being  considered. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  two  clauses,  which  are  equivocal, 
misleading,  and  weakening,  this  plan  corresponds  to  one  portion  of 
the  proposed  bill,  before  presented.  The  proposition  that  these 
■<  notes  shall  be  redeemable  in  three  ways,  either  (i)  in  an  amount  of 

silver  equal  in  value  to  the  number  of  dollars  demanded,  or  (2)  in 
gold,  at  the  option  of  the  Government,  or  (3)  in  silver  dollars,  at  the 
option  of  the  holder,  is  a dangerous  one.  For  many  years  prior  to 
1873  the  commercial  value  of  the  silver  dollar  was  higher  than  that  of 
the  gold  dollar.  This  may  occur  again,  in  which  event  the  holder  of 
a Windom  note  could  present  it  and  obtain  silver  dollars  which 
would  represent  a value  beyond  that  of  the  face  of  the  note.  In 
this  event  these  notes  would  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  and 
the  silver  dollars  obtained  for  them  would  be  sold  in  the  market 
and  would  go  out  of  circulation  ; thus  the  amount  of  the  currency 
would  be  reduced,  to  the  detriment  of  commerce,  and  the  coinci- 
dent  use  of  both  metals  could  not  be  obtained.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a President  should  be  elected  and  a Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
appointed  who  regarded  all  the  notes  issued  under  the  Windom 
plan  as  gold  obligations  and  insisted  upon  redeeming  such  notes  as 
might  be  presented  for  redemption  in  gold  dollars,  difficulties  of 
another  nature  would  arise,  difficulties  similar  to  those  from  which 
we  are  now  suffering  by  reason*  of  the  operations  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  which  contains  this  idea  in  a modified  form.  In  a subject  so 
important  as  this  there  should  be  no  quibbling,  no  equivocation,  no 
“ ifs  ” or  “ ors,”  but  a straight,  clean,  square  business  proposition, 
and  that  is  what  has  been  presented  in  the  proposed  bill  to  estab- 
lish a gold  currency  and  silver  currency  on  a basis  of  interchange- 
able value,  before  set  forth.  The  notes  there  proposed  are  re- 
deemable in  exactly  the  same  manner  and  in  exactly  the  same 
material  as  that  upon  which  they  are  issued. 

Furthermore,  even  though  we  should  strike  out  from  the  plan 
j presented  by  Mr.  Windom  the  last  two  clauses  and  pass  a law  al- 

lowing citizens  to  deposit  silver  bullion  and  take  out  notes  there- 
for at  its  market  price,  which  notes  shall  be  redeemable  in  a quan- 
tity of  silver  bullion  equal  in  value  to  the  number  of  dollars 
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expressed  on  the  face  of  the  note  at  the  market  price  of  silver, 
this  alone  is  not  a solution  of  the  silver  question.  Thus  far  only 
the  note-holder  is  safe.  It  remains  next  to  render  the  Govern- 
ment secure.  The  enactment  of  a law  of  this  character,  with  no 
qualifications,  presents  to  a prudent  business  man  the  prospect  of 
an  entailment  of  responsibility  upon  the  Government  which  is  not 
pleasant  to  contemplate.  The  plan  presented  by  Secretary  Win- 
dom  contained  no  provision  looking  toward  the  limitation  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government  or  a method  by  means  of  which 
it  could  protect  its  trusteeship  in  case  of  a decline  in  the  price  of 
silver.  The  bill  here  presented  does  both  through  the  provisions 
of  Section  ii.  With  this  provision  the  liability  which  the  Govern- 
ment assumes  is  purely  a theoretical  and  not  a practical  one. 
This  liability  in  this  case  is  but  in  a small  degree  greater  than 
that  which  the  Government  has  assumed  in  receiving  gold  coin  or 
bullion  and  issuing  gold  certificates  payable  on  demand  therefor. 
The  Government  is  liable  on  all  these  gold  certificates  which  it  has 
issued,  but  that  liability  is  purely  a theoretical  one,  as  it  has  the 
gold  with  which  to  redeem  every  one  of  these  certificates. 

Another  feature  which  the  Windom  bill  did  not  contain,  and 
which  is  absolutely  essential  to  a correct  and  permanent  solution  of 
the  silver  question,  is  the  consideration  of  the  international  value 
of  these  silver  'I'reasury  notes.  They  must  be  able  to  be  converted 
into  the  money  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  of  other  com- 
mercial countries  without  loss.  This  is  provided  for  in  Section  14. 
The  necessity  of  this  feature  has  been  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
George  S.  Coe,  president  of  the  American  Exchange  National 
Bank,  New  York,  in  an  address  delivered  at  the  Bankers’  Conven- 
tion in  New  Orleans,  November  12,  1891  : “The  conflict  be- 

tween the  advocates  of  white  and  colored  metal  seems  now  an 
‘ irrepressible  ’ one.  The  only  obvious  and  practical  solution  is 
the  reunion  in  money  of  those  ancient  but  temporarily  dissevered 
elements.  Stranger  events  than  this  have  before  occurred  in  his- 
tory. 

“ With  an  ocean  border  stretching  along  both  the  Eastern  and 
Western  coasts  for  thousands  of  miles,  and  enclosing  an  area  that 
produces  everything  essential  to  human  life,  all  dependent  upon  ex- 
change in  the  markets  of  the  world,  this  great  country  cannot  be 
circumscribed  by  the  narrow  limits  of  a restricted  and  local 
measure  of  value,  but  in  legislation  and  in  trade  it  must  proceed  in 
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widening  sympathy  and  co-operation  with  the  most  advanced  com- 
mercial nations. 

“ 1 o show  how  mutually  dependent  the  remotest  portions  of  the 
earth  are  upon  each  other  in  financial  transactions,  I need  but  call 
your  attention  to  a simple  occurrence  of  the  past  year.  An  em- 
inent banking-house  in  London,  whose  name  has  long  been  a s}’no- 
nym  of  strength  and  ability  throughout  the  world,  had  extended  its 
enterprise  in  aid  of  a growing  Republic  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
t American  continent,  and  found  itself  thereby  inextricably  entan- 

gled. Its  general  business  was  so  involved  with  other  banking- 
houses  in  England  that  the  suspension  of  this  one  would  endanger 
many  more  and  impair  commercial  confidence  throughout  Europe. 
After  an  investigation  of  the  situation  at  the  Bank  of  England,  it 
was  considered  wise  to  give  extraordinary  assistance  to  this  house, 
provided  others  likely  to  be  affected  would  participate  within 
specified  amounts  in  a guarantee  of  the  proposed  undertaking. 
This  they  did.  But  the  ramifications  were  yet  so  extensive,  and 
the  object  so  mutually  important,  that  the  Bank  of  France  also 
lent  the  occasion  its  powerful  assistance.  But  this  was  not  all. 
In  order  to  meet  this  heavy  demand  it  became  necessary  to  draw 
^ through  New  York  some  seventy-five  millions  in  gold,  the  only 

form  of  commercial  money  admissible,  thereby  reducing  the  avail- 
able commercial  reserves  of  this  country  to  an  extent  as  unex- 
pected as  it  was  perilous.  To  meet  this  exigency  and  prevent  dis- 
aster here  also,  the  banks  of  New  York  were  compelled  to  unite  to- 
gether for  mutual  support  and  for  the  support  of  their  dealers,  and 
thus  the  people  and  institutions  of  two  continents  found  themselves 
involuntarily  enlisted  in  the  enterprises  of  a single  house,  and  of 
a remote  nation,  taxing  their  combined  energies,  and  compelling  a 
sudden  movement  of  their  respective  money  reserves  to  an  extent 
that  tested  their  sufficiency  as  well  as  their  quality.  It  is  verv  sig- 
nificant and  admonitory,  that  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  silver 
^^<^ii”ttilated  in  our  Government  Treasury  and  in  other  eash  reserves, 
counted  for  nothing,  and  even  for  less  than  nothing,  in  this  deman f 
because  it  was  not  available  as  full  intenmtional  money,  and  because 
it  had  absorbed  so  mueli  aetive  eapital,  otherwise  exehangeable  for  its 
equiz'alent  value  in  gold  or  in  other  exportable  eomniercial  assets. 

If  we  could  gather  up  all  the  threads  connected  with  this 
single  case,  it  would  be  found  that  the  number  of  persons  interested 
in  It  at  home  and  abroad,  including  those  inhabiting  the  long 
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stretches  of  both  continents,  was  almost  countless.  Many  of  them, 
quite  unconscious  of  any  direct  relation  to  the  original  cause  of 
their  trouble,  but  who  suffered  because  those  directly  involved  and 
those  who  gave  relief,  were  alike  compelled  to  call  in  their  vital 
resources  from  every  direction. 

“ This  incident,  so  recent  and  so  eventful,  not  only  illustrates  the 
unity  and  identity  of  interest  among  commercial  men  all  over  the 
world,  but  it  also  shows  that  the  inseparable  relations  of  people 
with  each  other  in  broader  and  in  narrower  localities  are  the  same 
in  kind,  however  limited  in  degree,  and  that  practical  economy  and 
equal  justice  requires  them  all  to  use  the  same  measure  of  value.” 

The  Windom  Bill  contained  no  provision  calculated  to  enable 
the  note-holders  to  keep  the  national  currency  clean. 

Section  13  of  the  proposed  bill  covers  this  point.  The  note 
idea  seems  to  have  come  to  stay,  and  this  provision  is  therefore 
important  from  a sanitary  standpoint,  as  dirty  notes  are  a channel 
by  means  of  which  infectious  diseases  are  readily  spread.  The 
ease  with  which  these  notes,  when  soiled,  can  be  e.xchanged  for 
new  ones,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  American  women,  let  us 
hope,  may  soon  set  the  fashion  to  have  clean  money  as  well  as 
clean  collars  and  cuffs,  will  do  much  to  remedy  the  present  dis- 
graceful condition  of  our  currency  in  this  regard. 

The  Windom  Bill  contained  no  provision  looking  toward  the 
reorganization  of  our  present  currency,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  re- 
main as  it  is,  presents  a constant  menace  to  commerce.  The  pres- 
ent bill  reorganizes  the  notes  of  1890,  relieves  the  Government 
of  the  gold  liability  now  existing  on  them,  and  renders  them  avail- 
able as  money  of  international  payment.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  currency  certificates.  The  other  classes 
of  our  currency  can  be  taken  up  and  retired  or  reorganized  later  on. 

The  Windom  Bill  contained  no  provision  for  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  subsidiary  coin,  and  the  reasonable  disposition  of  the  profit 
therefrom.  The  coinage  bill  here  set  forth  contains  both. 

Without  disparaging  the  labors  of  the  eminent  Secretary,  which 
were  certainly  in  the  right  direction,  it  was  probably  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country  that  the  Windom  Bill  was  not  enacted  into 
law  at  that  time,  for  the  consequences  flowing  from  legislation  so 
crude  as  there  proposed,  would  have  been  extremely  likely  to  post- 
pone for  many  years  the  permanent  and  practical  solution  of  the 
silver  question. 
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Monetary  Conferences. 


The  First  International  Monetary  Conference  met  in  Paris  on 
June  17,  1867,  at  the  invitation  of  the  French  Government.  It 
was  called  “ to  consider  the  question  of  the  uniformity  of  coinage 
and  to  seek  for  the  basis  of  ulterior  negotiations.”  Twenty  countries 
were  represented.  After  holding  seven  sessions  it  failed  to  come 
to  any  agreement  as  to  the  means  of  realizing  the  object  for  which 
it  had  been  called,  and  adjourned  to  meet  at  a later  date,  but 
did  not  meet  again. 

The  Second  International  Monetary  Conference  met  in  Paris 
on  August  16,  1878.  It  was  called  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  authorized  “ to  invite  the  governments  of  Europe 
to  join  a conference  to  adopt  a common  ratio  between  gold  and 
silver  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  internationally  the  use  of  bi- 
metallic money  and  securing  fixity  of  the  relative  value  between 
those  metals.”  Twelve  countries  were  represented.  After  hold- 
ing six  sessions  it  failed  to  come  to  any  agreement  as  to  the 

means  of  realizing  the  object  for  which  it  had  been  called  and  ad- 
journed. 

I he  Third  International  Monetary  Conference  met  in  Paris  on 
April  19,  1881.  It  was  called  by  the  governments  of  France 
and  the  United  States  “to  examine  and  adopt,  for  the  purpose 
of  submitting  the  same  to  the  governments  represented,  a plan 
and  a system  for  the  establishment,  by  means  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement,  of  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  bimetallic  money, 
according  to  a settled  relative  value  between  those  metals.”  After 
holding  thirteen  sessions  it  failed  to  come  to  any  agreement  as  to 
the  means  of  realizing  the  object  for  which  it  had  been  called  and 
adjourned  to  meet  at  a later  date,  but  did  not  meet  again. 

The  Fourth  International  Monetary  Conference  met  in  Paris  in 
October,  1889.  It  had  no  official  character,  and  its  members  failing 
to  agree  to  any  solution  of  the  silver  question,  adjourned. 

The  Fifth  International  Monetary  Conference  met  in  Brussels  on 
November  22,  1892.  It  was  called  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  invited  the  governments  of  Europe  to  send  delegates 
to  consider  by  what  means,  if  any,  the  use  of  silver  can  be  in- 
creased in  the  currency  systems  of  the  nations.”  Twenty  coun- 
tries were  represented.  After  holding  nine  sessions  it  failed  to 
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come  to  any  agreement  as  to  the  means  of  realizing  the  object  for 
which  it  had  been  called  and  adjourned  to  meet  on  May  30,  1893. 

d'he  Hon.  Henry  W.  Cannon,  delegate  from  the  United 
States,  presents  his  conclusions  as  to  the  results  of  the  Brussels 
conference,  as  follows  : “ While  the  declarations  and  statements 

made  by  the  different  delegates  to  the  conference  from  the  several 
countries  represented  are  of  the  greatest  importance  and  value  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  their  consideration  of  the  silver 
question,  nothing  definite  was  accomplished,  and  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion,  from  what  transpired,  that  an  international  bime- 
tallic union  cannot  be  formed  nor  an  international  bimetallic  agree- 
ment fi.xing  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  entered  into  unless 
a great  change  occurs  in  the  public  sentiment  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  position  in  the  conference  is  indicated  by  a statement 
of  Sir  Rivers  Wilson,  who  declared  : ‘ Our  faith  is  that  of  the 
school  of  monometallism  pure  and  simple.  We  do  not  admit  that 
any  other  system  than  a single  gold  standard  would  be  applicable 
to  our  country.’  ” This  statement  has  recently  been  confirmed  by 
the  utterance  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Parliament.  Upon  the  action 
of  England  apparently  depends  the  action  of  the  majority  of  other 
countries. 

“ M.  Tirard,  delegate  from  France,  who  has  since  become  the 
Minister  of  Finance  of  that  country,  declared  himself  opposed  to 
any  bimetallic  agreement  unless  it  included  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Russia. 

“ Belgium,  Italy,  and  Greece  announced  that  they  were  of  the 
same  mind.  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Switzer- 
land declared  that  they  proposed  to  remain  on  a gold  basis,  and 


Austro-Hungary  also  stated  their  intention  to  abide  by  the  gold 
standard,  which  they  are  in  the  course  of  adopting.  The  Nether- 
lands, Spain,  and  Mexico  were  ready  to  join  in  a bimetallic  union 
provided  Great  Britain  would  unite.  No  declaration  of  policy  was 
made  by  Russia  or  the  Roumanian  Government,  although  intimat- 
ing that  they  did  not  consider  bimetalli.sm  a practical  policy,  and 
Turkey  and  Portugal  expressed  no  opinion. 

“ Under  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  unless  our  execu- 
tive and  the  principal  members  of  our  national  legislature  are 
willing  to  agree  to  some  proposal  or  policy  looking  to  the  purchase 
of  silver  bullion  and  the  issue  of  notes  against  the  same  by  the 
other  nations  in  conjunction  with  our  own  country,  nothing  can 
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be  accomplished  at  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  international 
conference.  As  heretofore  stated,  it  is  evident  that  no  agreement 
fixing  a ratio  between  gold  and  silver  can  possibly  be  arrived  at 
at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  useless  to  continue  to  discuss  bimet- 
allism.” 

Five  conferences  held  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  have 
accomplished  nothing  definite,  and,  based  upon  this  experience,  the 
point  is  made  that — 

To  establish  an  internatiotial  bimetallic  agreement  fixing  the  ratio 
bePiveen  gold  and  silver  is  not  at  present  practicable. 

But  suppose  that  it  were  practicable  to  establish  a ratio  be- 
tween gold  ana  silver  by  international  agreement  ; suppose  that 
these  twenty  or  more  nations  should  agree  to  establish  the  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver  at  i to  16  or  i to  20  or  i to  8 and  should 
agree  to  open  their  mints  to  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  that 
ratio  determined  upon  by  the  delegates  assembled  in  international 
conference  ; suppose  the  advocates  of  this  solution  of  the  silver 
question  had  everything  they  desired,  the  question  at  once  arises, 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  agreement  by  which  this  solution  of  the 
question  is  to  be  attained  ? Manifestly  by  treaty  between  the  con- 
tracting powers.  Stripped  of  its  diplomatic  verbiage,  such  a treaty 
could  cover  but  two  essential  points — first,  the  fixing  of  the  ratio  ; 
second,  the  concurrent  opening  of  the  mints  of  each  contracting 
nation  to  the  free  or  limited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  that 
ratio.  Could  such  a contract  be  practically  maintained  ? Suppose 
that,  after  a time,  one  or  two  or  five  of  the  nations,  parties  thereto, 
should  withdraw  from  the  monetary  union.  In  such  an  event 
what  could  we  do  ? Maintain  the  treaty  by  force  ? This  might 
mean  the  acquisition  of  the  offending  country.  How  can  you 
compel  these  nations  to  keep  the  monetary  treaty  ? Is  this  solu- 
tion safe  ? How  would  the  interests  of  the  Republic  fare  when 
exposed  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the  governments  of  Europe  ? 
Even  if  you  can  fix  the  world’s  demand  for  silver  at  a certain 
ratio  by  international  agreement,  how  can  you  control  the  supply  ? 
These  are  questions  which  naturally  arise  and  to  which  the  advo- 
cates of  this  solution  of  the  silver  question  have  not  yet  found 
answers.  The  point  is  made  that  should  an  international  ratio  be 
established,  it  is  questionable  if  it  could  be  practically  maintained. 

Back  of  these  considerations,  however,  and  far  surpassing  them 
in  importance,  is  the  consideration  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
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upon  which  this  idea  of  a fixed  ratio  is  based.  The  logical  assump- 
tion upon  which  the  advocates  of  a fixed  ratio  between  gold  and 
silver  base  their  belief  is,  that  legislative  bodies  can  by  enact- 
ment make  constantly  varying  values  constantly  equal  to  each 
other.  This  proposition  is  not  true.  It  is  out  of  joint  with  Nat- 
ure. But,  while  many  believe  that  the  United  States  Congress 
alone,  by  establishing  a fixed  ratio,  cannot  make  constantly  vary- 
ing values  constantly  equal  to  each  other,  yet,  with  a strange  per- 
versity of  thought,  they  imagine  that  what  is  impossible  for  one 
Congress  to  do,  would  become  possible  if  the  legislative  will  of 
twenty  other  nations  were  joined  to  it.  Let  me  present  a case 
which,  I think,  is  parallel  in  principle.  The  United  States  Con- 
gress may  pass  a law  to  the  effect  that  the  tide  shall  not  rise  to- 
morrow. Does  anybody  believe  that  the  effect  of  that  law  would 
be  to  stop  the  tide  from  rising  ? And  if  all  the  legislative  bodies 
in  the  world  should  simultaneously  pass  a law  prohibiting  the  tide 
from  rising,  would  that  stop  the  tide  ? It  would  rise  just  the  same, 
would  it  not?  Again,  by  legislative  enactment  it  might  be  de- 
creed that  hereafter  two  plus  two  shall  equal  six  and  not  four,  and 
that  the  proposition  of  Euclid  to  the  effect  that  things  which  are 
equal  to  the  same  things  are  equal  to  each  other,  should  no 
longer  apply.  In  such  an  event  which  would  suffer  the  most, 
arithmetic  and  geometry  or  the  law  so  established  ? There  are 
some  things  which  legislative  bodies  cannot  do.  They  have  no 
control  over  the  laws  of  Nature.  They  may  singly  or  combined 
enact  that  hereafter  37 grains  of  pure  silver,  worth  say  60 
cents,  shall  be  equal  in  value  to  23.22  grains  of  pure  gold,  worth 
100  cents,  but  that  don’t  make  it  so.  If  you  once  admit  the  prin- 
ciple that  legislative  enactment  can  create  any  value  whatsoever, 
then  it  can  create  any  value  whatsoever.  If  legislative  enactment 
can  make  $6.50  equal  to  $10,  then  it  can  make  $i  or  any  part 
thereof  equal  to  $10.  Legislative  bodies  not  only  cannot  create 
value  by  enactment,  but  they  cannot  fix  the  changing  values  of  cer- 
tain quantities  of  commodities  so  that  they  will  continually  corre- 
spond. Suppose  legislature  should  establish  a fixed  price  ratio  be- 
tween 100  shares  of  Lake  Shore  Railroad  stock  and  100  shares  of 
Erie  Common,  how  long  would  the  market  ratio  correspond  with 
the  legal  ratio  ? Suppose  legislature  should  establish  a ratio  be- 
tween 100  lbs.  of  zinc  and  100  lbs.  of  pig  iron,  or  between  a 
bushel  of  wheat  and  a bushel  of  corn,  how  long  would  the  market 


and  the  legal  ratio  correspond  ? Before  the  ink  on  the  document 
establishing  the  ratio  was  dry  there  would  be  a variation.  It  is 
the  same  with  gold  and  silver  ; fixed  quantities  of  each  are  never 
long  of  the  same  commercial  value,  and  all  the  legislative  enact- 
ments of  all  the  nations  in  the  world  cannot  make  them  so.  The 
point  is  made  that  the  establishment  of  a fixed  ratio  between  gold  and 
silver  by  international  agreement  is  fallacious. 

The  conclusion  drawn  is,  that  the  idea  of  an  international  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver  is  now  impracticable  to  accomplish,  im- 
practicable to  maintain,  and  illogical  in  principle.  The  enactment 
into  law,  however,  of  the  proposed  ’oill  to  establish  a gold  currency 
and  a silver  currency  on  a basis  of  interchangeable  value,  herein 
set  forth,  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  an  international  con- 
ference and  places  the  American  people,  as  they  should  and  ought 
to  be,  in  a commercially  strategical  position,  first  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Conclusion. 

It  is  well  to  note,  in  conclusion,  the  correspondence  which  ex- 
ists between  the  financial  principles  upon  which  this  proposed  bill 
is  based  and  the  financial  principles  held  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Government.  This  correspondence  has  already  been  shown  as  re- 
gards the  Constitution.  From  the  coinage  scheme  proposed  by 
Robert  Morris,  Superintendent  of  Finance,  January  15,  1782,  the 
following  pertinent  sentences  are  culled  : 

“ It  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  what  is  in  everybody’s  mouth, 
that  the  precious  metals  were  first  used  as  bullion,  and  that  the 
inconvenience  of  weighing  and  the  difficulty  of  assaying  in- 
troduced the  practice  of  coinage,  in  order  that  the  weight  and  fine- 
ness might  be  known  at  the  first  view  and  of  consequence  the 
value  be  instantly  ascertained.  It  is  equally  unnecessary  to  ob- 
serve that  the  great  privilege  of  declaring  this  value,  by  particular 
marks,  has  among  all  nations  been  vested  exclusively  in  the  sov- 
ereign. Although  most  nations  have  coined  copper,  yet  that  metal 
is  so  impure  that  it  has  never  been  considered  as  constituting  the 
money  standard.  This  is  affixed  to  the  two  precious  metals  because 
they  alone  will  admit  of  having  their  intrinsic  value  precisely  as- 
certained.” (Compare  principle  i,  page  9,  That  the  Government 
should  issue  money  only  on  the  best  money  collateral,  and  2, 
That  gold  and  silver  are  the  best  money  collateral.) 
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“ But  nations  differ  very  much  in  the  relation  they  have  estab- 
lished between  gold  and  silver.  In  some  European  countries  an 
ounce  of  pure  gold  passes  for  fifteen  ounces  of  pure  silver,  in 
others  for  fourteen.  In  China  it  passes  for  much  less.  The 
standard,  therefore,  which  is  affixed  to  both  metals,  is  in  reality  af- 
fixed to  neither.  The  demand  which  commerce  might  make  for 
any  one  of  the  precious  metals  in  preference  to  the  other  would 
vary  this  real  standard  from  time  to  time.  Arguments  are  unnec- 
essary to  show  that  the  scale  by  which  everything  is  to  be  meas- 
ured ought  to  be  as  fixed  as  the  nature  of  things  will  permit  of. 
Since,  therefore,  a money  standard  affixed  to  both  the  precious 
metals  will  not  give  the  certain  scale,  it  is  better  to  make  use  of 
one  only.  In  the  present  moment  it  is  by  no  means  of  such  con- 
sequence to  establish  the  relative  value  of  different  coins  as  to 
provide  a standard  of  our  own  by  which  in  future  to  estimate 
them.”  (Compare  principle  3,  page  9,  That  there  can  be  but  one 
standard  of  value.) 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  our  money  standard 
ought  to  be  affixed  to  silver.  But  silver  is  liable,  like  everything 
else,  to  a change  of  value.  If  there  is  a demand  for  it  to  export,  the 
value  will  rise.  If  the  contrary,  it  will  fall,  and  so  far  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  a fixed  measure  of  value.  If  this  objection  cannot 
be  removed  we  must  not  suffer  it  to  preponderate,  because  it 
weighs  alike  against  every  other  metal.”  (Compare  principles  4, 
5,  6,  and  7,  page  9.) 

And  in  Thomas  Jefferson’s  notes  on  the  establishment  of  a 
money  unit  and  of  a coinage  for  the  United  States,  which,  it  ap- 
pears, were  communicated  to  Congress  simultaneously  with  Mr. 
Morris’s  letter,  we  find  not  only  did  he  recognize  that  fixed  quan- 
tities of  gold  and  silver  can  never  long  remain  of  the  same  com- 
mercial value,  but  that  he  gives  a rule  for  equalizing  their  value 
from  time  to  time,  which  rule  is  followed  in  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  bill  before  set  forth.  “ The  proportion  between  the 
values  of  gold  and  silver  is  a mercantile  problem  altogether.  The 
legal  proportion  in  Spain  is  16  for  i ; in  England,  15^  for  i ; in 
France,  15  for  i.  The  Spaniards  and  English  are  found  in  expe- 
rience to  retain  an  over-proportion  of  gold  coin  and  to  lose  their 
silver.  The  French  have  a greater  proportion  of  silver.  The  dif- 
ference at  market  has  been  on  the  decrease.  Just  principles  will 
lead  us  to  disregard  legal  proportions  altogether,  to  inquire  into 
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the  market  price  of  gold  in  the  several  countries  with  which  we 
shall  be  principally  connected  in  commerce  and  to  take  an  aver- 
age from  them.”  (Compare  Sections  6 and  8 of  proposed  bill, 
pages  12  and  13.) 

Alexander  Hamilton  also  expressed  the  same  view  in  his  report 
upon  the  establishment  of  a mint  (1791). 

“ There  can  hardly  be  a better  rule  in  any  country  for  the 
legal  than  the  market  proportion,  if  this  can  be  supposed  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  free  and  steady  course  of  commercial  prin- 
ciples. The  presumption  in  such  cases  is,  that  each  metal  finds  its 
true  level,  according  to  its  intrinsic  utility,  in  the  general  system 
of  money  operations.” 

And  William  H.  Crawford,  in  his  report  upon  the  currency, 
February  12,  1820,  states  these  principles  : 

“ I.  That  the  power  of  the  Government  over  the  currency  be 
absolutely  sovereign. 

“ 2.  That  its  stability  be  above  suspicion. 

“ 3.  That  its  justice,  morality,  and  intelligence  be  unquestioned. 

“ 4.  That  the  issue  of  the  currency  be  made  not  only  to  depend 
upon  the  demand  for  it,  but  that  an  equivalent  be  actually  received. 

“ 5.  That  an  equivalent  can  only  be  found  in  the  delivery  of  an 
equal  amount  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  public  stock. 

“ When  the  currency  is  metallic,  no  addition  can  be  made  to  it 
without  giving  an  equivalent.  It  is  indispensable  that  this  condi- 
tion should  be  annexed  to  the  acquisition  of  the  paper  currency, 
preliminary  to  its  entering  into  circulation.  By  the  exchange  of 
specie  for  currency  the  active  capital  of  the  country  will  be  in- 
creased to  the  amount  of  the  currency,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
nation  to  redeem  it,  whenever  it  shall  by  any  circumstances  what- 
ever become  expedient,  will  be  unquestionable.” 

The  similarity  of  the  financial  principles  upon  which  this  pro- 
posed bill  is  based  and  the  financial  principles  held  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Republic  and  those  who  have  succeeded  them  is  apparent. 
Comment  is  unnecessary. 

Consider  now  the  practical  and  profitable  results  which  would 
undoubtedly  obtain  upon  the  establishment  of  a sound  money  sys- 
tem. Consider,  for  a moment,  a great  railroad  trunk-line  system 
starting  from  New  York  City,  intersecting  many  rich  and  populous 
towns  and  villages,  throwing  its  feeders  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
and  extending  over  many  States  to  its  terminal  point  on  the  Mis- 
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sissippi.  This  property  is  represented  by  bonds  and  stocks  which 
are  held  by  thousands  of  investors.  The  interest  and  dividends 
which  these  bonds  and  stocks  produce,  originate  and  take  their 
source  from  the  people  who  live  along  the  route  of  this  railway, 
who  ship  freight  on  and  engage  passenger  traffic  over  its  lines. 
I he  receipts  of  this  road  necessarily  can  come  from  no  other 
source.  The  argument  is  this ; Unless  the  people  who  live  along- 
side this  road,  and  are  tributary  to  it,  are  doing  a good  business, 
then  the  road  itself  cannot  do  a good  business,  the  returns  which 
it  receives  are  necessarily  small,  and  this  unfavorably  affects  the 
dividend  and  the  interest  account  of  this  road.  Now,  it  is  a neces- 
sary requirement  to  a permanently  good  business  condition  that  a 
good  currency  system  shall  precede  and  accompany  it.  'I'his  prop- 
osition is  a self-evident  one,  because  of  the  fact  that  its  negative 
cannot  be  true.  A good  money  system,  then,  is  what  these  people 
want.  \\  ith  it  they  are  enabled  to  go  forward  and  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  land  contiguous  to  the  railway,  without  fear  of  falling 
back,  and  when  they  are  developing  it,  they  are  not  only  mak- 
ing money  for  themselves,  but  through  the  necessary  use  which 
they  must  make  of  this  railway  in  conducting  their  business 
operations  they  are  coincidently  increasing  its  earnings  and  re- 
motely the  earnings  of  its  bond-  and  stock-holders.  And  if  this 
is  true  of  one  railroad,  does  not  the  illustration  apply  with  equal 
force  to  all  other  railroads  ? Approximately,  the  amount  of  bonds 
and  stocks  representative  of  the  railroad  interests  of  this  coun- 
try aggregate  the  enormous  sum  of  seven  thousand  millions  of 
dollars. 

Coincident  with  the  beneficial  effects  of  a sound  currency  upon 
the  railways,  the  holders  of  their  stocks  and  bonds,  and  the  people 
along  their  lines,  comes  corresponding  benefits  to  all  collateral 
interests  the  manufacturers  of  bridges,  rails,  locomotives,  cars, 
and  the  thousand  other  separate  industries  that  radiate,  like  the 
spokes  of  a wheel,  from  each  one  of  these  latter  interests.  I'he 
locomotive  works,  for  instance,  is  dependent  for  its  market  upon 
the  demand  of  the  railway.  The  men  here  employed  are  salesmen, 
bookkeepers,  draughtsmen,  foremen,  mechanics,  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, boilermakers,  coppersmiths,  foundrymen,  electricians,  en- 
gineers, furnace-men,  hammer-men,  painters,  and  laborers.  The 
single  object  of  this  industry  is  to  take  the  crude  materials  of  the 
earth  and,  by  manufacture,  fashion  them  into  engines  ; and  this 
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again  starts  activities  among  the  miners  of  coal  and  of  iron, 
the  makers  of  steel  billets,  the  lumbermen,  and  the  manufacturers 
of  paints  and  of  varnish,  all  dependent,  mediately  or  immediately, 
upon  the  demand  of  the  railway,  and  this  in  turn  dependent  upon 

the  general  state  of  business  among  the  people  who  live  alongside 
its  lines. 

Next  take  the  case  of  the  bankers  and  the  banks.  Consider  the 
present  relation  of  their  gold  holdings  to  their  present  deposits. 
When  this  is  realized,  its  import  will  be  appreciated  and  the  bankers 
w ill  then  welcome  the  advent  of  a sound  money  system  more  vig- 
orously than  anyone  else.  They  well  understand  that,  necessary  as 
it  may  be  at  times,  the  policy  of  issuing  clearing-house  loan  certifi- 
cates, which  currency'  is  analogous  to  the  State-bank  currency  pro- 
posed by  some,  cannot  be  kept  up  forever,  d hey  well  understand 
that  these  certificates  are  not  money  of  ultimate  redemption  and 
that  they  are  not  convertible  into  foreign  money  without  loss.  To 
the  bankers  of  this  country,  the  immediate  solution  of  the  sil- 
ver question  is  imperative.* 

Next  consider  the  silver  mines  and  their  owner.s.  Tor  a long 
period,  and  since  1873,  during  all  the  discussions  on  this  money 
question,  the  silver  advocates  have  had  a theory,  which,  succinctly 


* The  business  troubles  of  one  day,  July 

“Mitchell's  Bank,  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 
capital,  $500,000;  deposits,  $7,870,503. 

Indianapolis  National  Bank,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.:  capital,  $300,000;  deposits, 
$826,570. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Indian- 
apolis. Ind.:  indebtedness  said  to  be 
$150,000. 

National  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Manchester,  N.  H.:  capital,  $200,000;  de- 
posits, $310,529. 

Merchants'  National  Bank,  Louisville. 
Ky.:  capital,  $500,000. 

Louisville  Deposit  Bank,  Louisville, 
Ky.:  capital,  $300,000. 

Taylor  County  Bank,  Medford,  Wis. 

First  National  Bank  of  Orlando,  Fla. 

Republican  Valley  Bank,  Clyde,  Kan.; 
liabilities,  $40,000  ; assets,  $76,000. 

Farmers'  National,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Parkhurst  & Wilkinson,  iron  merchants, 
Chicago,  111.:  liabilities,  $i,ooo,ooo. 


=5.  1893  : 

Ripley  & Bronson,  iron  merchants,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  : liabilities,  $50,000. 

Southern  Electric  Company,  of  Balti- 
more; assets,  $175,000;  liabilities,  $100,- 
000. 

Carnegie  Steel  Company,  at  Beaver 
Falls.  Pa.;  rod.  wire,  and  nail  mills,  eight 
hundred  employees. 

Lalance  Grosjean,  Woodhaven,  L.  I. : 
one  thousand  employees,  shut  down. 

Bradly  .S:  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ; in  the 
hands  of  receiver. 

Forest  of  Dean  Mines,  Highland  Falls. 
N.  Y.,  operated  by  Poughkeepsie  Iron 
Ore  Company  ; shut  down. 

Baltimore  Locomotive  Works  : reported 
will  shut  down  ; employs  five  hundred 
men. 

Vermont  Marble  Company,  Rutland, 
Vt.;  employs  two  thousand  men  ; rejx>rted 
will  shut  down  August  \s  "~DaiIy  Paper. 
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Stated,  is  this  ; Legislation  has  injured  the  price  of  silver,  legisla- 
tion is  the  only  thing  that  will  restore  it  ; open  the  mint  to  free 
coinage  at  the  ratio  of  i6  for  i and  silver  will  advance  to  $1.29  per 
ounce.  It  is  pointed  out  to  the  advocates  of  this  theory,  that,  if  it 
IS  true,  the  proposed  bill  here  set  forth  ought  to  be  as  satisfactory 
to  them  as  a free-coinage  measure  ; in  fact,  from  this  standpoint 
It  is  more  satisfactory,  for  they  can  under  it  deposit  silver  until 
it  reaches  $1.35  per  ounce.  The  practical  effect  of  this  measure  is 
to  change  all  the  silver-mines  of  the  country  into  gold-mines  at 
their  gold  valuation.  What  that  gold  valuation  is,  that  question  is 
allowed  to  settle  itself  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  and 
from  year  to  year,  and  it  settles  itself  in  such  a manner  that  injury 
comes  to  none  and  help  to  all. 

Consider  ne.xt  the  farmer.  Will  not  he  be  benefited  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a sound  money  system  ? The  crops  that  he  pro- 
duces, the  raw  wealth  that  he  creates,  have  but  little  value  except 
they  have  a market,  and  when  this  complex  and  intricate  system  of 
society  with  its  interwoven  interests  is  active  and  moving,  when 
the  wheels  turn  in  the  factories  and  the  smoke  comes  from  the 
stack,  it  is  then  he  finds  that  his  interests  are  reciprocally  a part 
of  the  rest,  for  he  now  has  a market,  constantly  broadening  and 
constantly  consuming.  In  short,  there  is  no  interest,  no  matter 
how  large,  no  matter  how  small,  but  what  is  vitally  affected  in  the 
consideration  of  the  present  money  problem.  The  banker,  the 
broker,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  miner,  the  capitalist,  the  edi- 
tor, the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  or  anyone,  if  he  but  stops  and  thinks 
an  instant,  will  see  where  this  money  question  touches  him. 

One  great  merit  which  the  adoption  of  this  plan  presents,  is  the 
fact  that  under  it  we  always  know  what  we  are  doing.  In  its  ex- 
ecution there  are  some  niceties,  but  no  difficulties,  and,  above  all, 
there  is  no  guess-work.  The  gold  or  silver  is  received  ; it  is  as- 
sayed and  weighed  ; in  the  case  of  silver  a price  is  set,  which 
price  represents  the  world  s valuation  of  that  silver  5 notes  bein^ 
issued  to  that  amount,  which  notes  are  redeemable  in  the  same 
material  and  in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  they  are  issued  ■ 
which  notes,  when  redeemed,  are  destroyed.  At  the  various  re- 
demption agencies  in  this  country  the  process  of  redemption  is  the 
same.  At  the  various  foreign  redemption  agencies  the  process  of 
redemption  is  the  same  or  an  equivalent  thereof.  Contrast  with 
this  the  twenty-to-one  theory  now  favored  by  some.  What  is  this 
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proposition  ? The  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  is  23.22  grains  of  pure 
gold  ; twenty  times  this  makes  the  weight  of  pure  silver  in  the  sil- 
ver dollar,  464.4  grains.  The  United  States  enacts  that  the  above 
weight  of  silver  shall  equal  one  dollar  in  gold,  and  opens  the  mint 
to  free  coinage  at  that  ratio.  If  464.4  grains  of  silver  are  worth 
$1,  480  grains,  or  an  ounce  of  silver,  are  worth  $1.0335.  The  net 
result  of  this  proposition  is,  that  the  United  States  bids  in  gold 
$i-°335  per  ounce  in  payment  for  silver,  which  to-day,  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  is  worth  about  $0.75  per  ounce.  Where  is  the 
business  man  who  will  give  this  proposition  his  support  ? The 
theory  is,  of  course,  that  if  the  United  States  did  this,  the  world’s 
price  would  rise  to  $1.0335  per  ounce.  This  is  questionable.  On 
the  other  hand,  suppose  you  undervalued  silver  in  the  ratio  ? In 
this  event,  it  would  be  worth  more  in  the  market  than  at  the  mint. 
This  being  the  case,  no  one  would  present  silver  for  coinage  be- 
cause they  could  get  more  for  it  in  the  former  than  at  the  latter 
place,  and  so  we  would  not  get  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
circulating  medium.  This  fixed  ratio  plan  has  been  tried  by  all 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  globe  for  hundreds  of  years  and  the 
demonstration  that  it  will  not  work  is  complete.  What  we  want 
is  a solution  of  the  silver  question,  not  a compromise  or  a make- 
shift. We  want  the  free  and  coincident  use  of  both  metals  as 
money  at  a constant  and  intrinsic  parity  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
gold  or  silver  money,  arising  under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
bill  before  set  forth,  is  of  the  same  value  in  London  as  in  New 
York  ; of  the  same  value  in  Paris  as  in  San  Francisco  ; of  the 
same  value  in  Berlin  as  in  New  Orleans. 

The  merits  of  the  proposed  bill  are  summarized  as  follows  : 

1.  Each  representative  dollar  produced,  whether  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver, is  always  the  equal  of  every  other  dollar  at  home  and  abroad. 

2.  The  note-holder  is  always  secure,  because  of  the  fact  that 
behind  each  gold  or  silver  note  is  a standard  dollar’s  worth  of  gold 
or  silver,  payable  on  demand,  and  which  said  gold  or  silver  is  held 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  actinu;  as 
custodian  and  trustee. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  can  suffer  no  loss  be- 
cause it  is  in  a position,  when  necessary,  to  protect  its  trusteeship. 

4.  The  notes  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  worth 
par  throughout  the  business  world,  because  they  are  convertible 
into  the  money  of  foreign  countries  without  loss. 
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5.  This  measure  recognizes  the  unfortunate  condition  of  our 
present  currency  and  strives,  through  reorganization,  to  remedy  it 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  eventually  it  may  be  all  simplified, 
brought  up  to,  and  maintained  at  the  world’s  standard  of  value. 

6.  This  bill  provides  the  only  means  by  which  this  country  will 
be  enabled  to  get  back  the  large  amounts  of  gold  recently  sent  from 
our  shores  without  issuing  bonds  therefor. 

7.  Provision  is  made,  in  the  supplemental  bill,  for  the  free 
coinage  of  such  gold  and  silver  coins  as  experience  has  demon- 
strated the  American  people  desire  to  use,  and  a reasonable  and 
constitutional  disposition  is  made  of  the  profit  therefrom. 

8.  1 he  plan  presented  is  simple,  safe,  and  honorable,  in  acccord 
with  the  financial  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  manifest  in- 
tent of  the  Fathers,  the  platforms  of  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties,  the  rules  of  business  practice,  and  the  dictates  of 
common  sense. 

Moreover,  the  metallic  currency  produced  under  the  plan  pre- 
sented exactly  corresponds  to  Daniel  \^'ebster’s  definition  of  a 
perfect  money,  in  which  is  found  the  ke\'  of  the  present  financial 
situation  and  which  is  final  upon  this  subject. 

“ The  circulating  medium  of  a commercial  community  must  be 
that  which  is  also  the  circulating  medium  of  other  commercial 
communities,  or  must  be  capable  of  being  converted  into  that 
medium  without  loss.  It  must  be  able  not  only  to  pass  in  pay- 
ments and  receipts  among  individuals  of  the  same  society  and 
nation,  but  to  adjust  and  discharge  the  balance  of  exchanges.be- 
tween  different  nations.” 


THE  END. 


The  Science  of  Business. 

By  RODERICK  H.  SMITH. 

G.  P.  PUTXA^^S  SONS. 

1885. 

PRESS  NOTICES. 

“ Mr.  Smitli  writes  in  the  manner  of  a cajiable  man  who  has  thought  long  and 
earnestly  upon  the  (piesiion.” — Popular  Scilucc  Monthly. 

Not  a dry  book,  but  on  the  contrary  an  original  and  decidedly  entertaining 
volume.” — Commercial  ami  Financial  Chronicle. 

“ Mr.  Smith  writes  with  freedom  and  fertility  of  illustration  and  has  published 
an  interesting  book.” — .Vc7o  York  7'ribune. 

“It  is  not  often  that  so  trenchant  a book  appears.” — Atlantic  Monthly. 

“The  book  has  real  merit,  and  should  be  read  by  all  business  men.” — 
Thompson^ s Bank  Note  Reporter. 

“ It  is,  on  the  whole,  a most  ingenious  argument,  well  conceived  and  brilliantly 
sustained,” — Bay  State  Monthly. 


Smith’s  Business  Chart. 


PRESS  NOTICES. 

“ ‘Smith’s  Business  Chart’  is  tastefully  contrived,  can  be  suspended  on  the 
office  wall,  and  is  simple  enough  to  lie  comprehended  by  a child.  By  a system  of 
colored  bars  tlie  fluctuations  in  several  branches  of  business  and  finances,  extendin.^ 
over  a period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  can  be  readily  noted.  It  is  convenient  for 
instant  reference.” — American  Banker. 

“ The  ebbs  and  flows  of  business  are  illustrated  on  a larcre  Chart,  so  that  the 
eye  can  instantly  see  what  they  mean.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  business  men 
of  the  Union  have  subscril^ed  for  this  Chart,  and  it  is  a valuable  article  for  any 
business  man’s  office.” — Jamestown  Journal. 
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By  RODERICK  H.  SMITH. 

THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY. 

1891. 

PRESS  NOTICES. 

“ His  theory  is  that  railroads  are  a necessity  and  must  always  exist,  and  that 
consequently  their  stocks  will  always  be  safe  investments.  But  in  order  to  avoid 
accident  the  investor’s  capital  must  not  all  be  risked  on  one  stock,  but  must  be 
divided  among  many,  the  more  the  better.  Furthermore,  he  gives  elaborate  tables 
and  explanations  to  show  that  in  addition  to  dividends  obtained  from  such  holdings, 
tlie  slight  fluctuations  in  price,  be  they  up  or  down,  may  be  used  so  as  to  be  prof- 
itable in  all  cases.” — San  Francisco  Report.,  April  ii,  1891, 

“For  many  years  the  author  of  this  concise  and  logically  written  work  has 
believed  that  it  is  possible  to  establish  in  Wall  Street  a profit-producing  business, 
that  would  be  of  value  to  the  community,  and  has  endeavored  to  set  forth  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  found  such  a business.” — IVashingtcn 
Tribune  {D,  C.\  April  23,  1891. 
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By  RODERICK  H.  SMITH. 

THE  BAKER  & TAYLOR  COMPANY. 

1S93. 

PRESS  NOTICES. 

First  Edition. 

AN  EXCELLENT  PLAN. 

“Roderick  H.  Smith,  author  of  several  works  on  financial  and  business  sub- 
jects, has  written  a pamphlet  setting  forth  a plan  for  settling  the  silver  question 
which  seems  to  the  Express  tlie  best  of  any  of  the  hundreds  offered.  It  directs  the 
Government  to  take  all  the  silver  offered,  only  stipulating  that  the  natural  and  not 
an  artificial  price  shall  be  paid.  Those  who  demand  free  silver  for  tlie  sake  of 
having  the  amount  of  currency  increased  should  be  satisfied  with  this  bill.  At  the 
same  time  the  gold  men  should  be  satisfied,  for  the  bill  guarantees  that  every  note 
issued  by  the  Government  is  to  be  payable  in  silver  at  its  gold  value.  A dollar's 
worth  of  silver  is  just  as  good  as  a dollar’s  worth  of  gold,  provided  it  is  actually  a 
dollar’s  worth  and  not  seventy  cents’  worth,  falsely  called  a dollar.  It  seems  to  us 
that,  instead  of  fighting  for  more  double  standard  compromises,  the  friends  of  hon- 
est money  should  unite  to  secure  the  adoption  of  some  sensible  act  like  this.  If 
it  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  Congress  that  has  been  elected,  let  an  agitation  be 
begun  which  shall  cause  tlie  election  two  years  hence  of  a Congress  that  will  enact 
a sound  money  law.” — Buffalo  Express^  March  2,  1893. 

“The  plan  outlined  below  seems  to  be  the  best  which  has  come  before  the 
public  so  far.  In  the  first  jilace,  it  supplies  the  prime  requisite,  the  sine  qua  non, 
of  a sound  currency.  It  lets  the  Government  out  of  the  banking  business.  It 
makes  the  Government,  as  it  should  be,  and  as  our  Constitution  intended,  merely 
an  agent  for  such  holders  of  gold  or  silver  bullion  as  wish  to  have  the  same  con- 
verted into  money.  . . . These  few  remarks  give  but  a brief  outline  of  the 

provisions  of  this  bill,  which  seems,  more  than  any  other  so  far  brought  forward,  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  our  Constitution  and  of  sound  financial  laws.  The  dollars 
created  under  it  would  satisfy  the  requirement  of  Daniel  Webster  in  the  quotation 
cited  above.  They  would  be  capable  of  conversion  into  the  circulating  mediums 
of  other  communities  without  loss.  Thus  a strong  and  simple  currency  system 
would  be  establislied.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  idea  has  been  brought  forward 
which  seems  so  fully  to  supply  the  demand  of  our  people  to-day,  which  is  for  a cur- 
rency system  that  will  provide  that  every  dollar  shall  be  the  equal  of  every  other 
dollar  at  home  and  abroad.” — At'7t:'  York  Evening  Sun,  March  ii,  1893. 

“The  only  honorable  and  safe  way  out  of  a difficulty  which  becomes  more 
grave  as  the  months  roll  by.” — Chicago  Tribune,  March  4,  1893. 

“This  would  be  an  admirable  settlement  of  the  silver  question.  The  utiliza- 
tion of  silver  in  such  a way  that  every  dollar  based  upon  it  will  stand  for  100  cents. 
Such  a currency  could  never  depreciate  and  could  never  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a gold  famine.” — Rochester  Chronicle,  March  6,  1893. 

“Is  a pamphlet  that  deserves  a w'ide  and  thoughtful  reading.  Mr.  Smiths 
plan  has  already  received  tlie  attention  of  leading  financiers  and  has  met  warm 
approval.  If  Congress  could  be  persuaded  to  give  it  consideration  at  the  next  ses- 
sion, there  is  reason  for  belief  that  it  w^ould  jirovide  a method  for  a ready  and 
effectual  solution  of  the  silver  problem  in  a manner  lieneficial  to  the  financial  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  country.” — The  Beacon,  Boston,  Mass.,  April  29,  1893. 


